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(‘How Is HE?" ASKED JERVIS, AS HE ENTEBED. 


THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 


as 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“TO DIE LIKE THIS!” 


I vont know if anyone else would have 
thought it a pleasant position to be alone in a 
very dim gallery, at midnight, with a man 
whom you reverenced more than any other, 
quietly bleeding to death—I didn't. 

Aal supported him with all my strength, 
my ears were listening to every sound, lest the 
fiends who had tried to murder him might be 
on the point of breaking through the door. It 
was losked, but they might barat the hinges, 
Or come round another way. 

He had said it was an accident; but it would 
be a very odd sort of accident to send a knife 
through your side, and I couldn't believe it. 

_To do myself justice, my fears were all for 
him, and not for Roy Trevor, 

If he were forced to exert himself now, he 
must die, and he would have to be the other 





side of death's door if he saw a woman in 
danger, and did not do his best to help. 

Very slowly and painfully we made our way 
along the few yards of gallery which aiill 
separated us from his dressing-room, his head 
drooping in utter weakness till it almost rested 
upon mine, I casting fearfal glances over my 
shoulder into the semi-darkness behind, my 
heart palpitating at the smallest sound. 

It was pitifal to see how his feet dragged, 
as if unable to bear the weight of his body, 
whilst his knees knocked together like those 
of a very old man. 

Oar only light was from my candlestick, 
which I had set on the floor, whence it cast 
long, straggling rays before our footsteps, the 
— and every other part being wrapt io 
gloom, 

There had been a bright light gleaming 
through the iron door when it was opened, 
bat now that it was shut not even she slightest 
ray filtered through. 

I thought he would have fallen, bui with all 
my strength I held him up, and my arms are 
not qaite deficient in muscle. 

At last we got into dressing-room, where 











‘©, MADE SUBE HE WAS DEAD !”’| 


there was a small lamp baraiag on the table. 
By ita light I gnided Colonel Mordaunt's 
failing steps to the sofa, and we reached it 
jast in time. 

As he sank down on it, I dropped upon my 
knees, and he fainted away, with my arm atill 
round him for a support, and his head resting 
on my shoalder. 

My heart was beating fast, and my chest 
heaving from loss of breath, but I kept as still 
as I could, decperately frightened lest he was 
going to die. 

His face was quite grey now, and his eye- 
brows, lashes, and hair looked almost black 
from the contrast; even his lips were colour- 
less, and my heart stood still with a fearfal 


ang. 
I _ a have given anything to have been 
able to call Jervis, but I was a complete 
prisoner, even if I had known where to find 
him. 

All I could do was to stretch out my left 
arm over the back of the sofa, and catch hold 
of a towel from the horse behind it. 

At first I could only manage to touch it 
with the tips of my fingers; bat I contrived to 
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pull i¢ wearer till it was within ca+y reach, | 


aod then] doubled it up ag well as I could, 
and held it to his side, 

How long! knelt there I can’t guess, but it 
seemed to mean eternity. For a long time 
he seemed neither to move nor breathe; and 
when I touched hia forehead timidly with my 
cheek, for both my hands were occupied, it 
felt deathly cold. 

Kindest, best of friends, to think he should 
die like this |! stabbed nnder his own roof! die 
before the world recognised him for what he 
was—a true and loyal gentleman ! 

I thought of his oniy child, sleeping such a 
few yards from us, in utter unconacicnsness 
that the father whom she worshipped was 
passing slowly from her love and caresses into 
the “land of silence!” 

A lump came in my throat, tears poured 
from my eyes, and fell, without any power of 
stopping them, right down upon bis face. 

I don’t know if they had a reviving power, 
but just as I was quite in despair his eyes 
opened, looked vaguely round, then fixed 
themselves upon me, slowly brightening into 
the faintest glimmer of a emile. 

I was so thankfal that I could have 
sobbed with joy, but I recolleoted that his only 
chance of lite waste remain quite quict, so I 
we tecth intomy lips, and forced my tears 

ck. 


4 Aragon crying for me?” he asked, with 
& Sort nder in his voice, feeble as it was, 

FT thought you were dead!” I gasped, 

* Pose child, I frightened you!” eying to 
raise himselfup. 
‘** You mustmot move,” I said sternly, for'I 
had taken lessens in the ambulance olass,and 
I thought knew a great deal aboutnn 

A great shyness had come over me, I 


could notmest his eyes, so I slid my asm’ 


gently fromennder him, and piaeeda cashion 
instead oimy shoulder under bis head. 

He draw'a deep breath, but said nothing. 
Then askedihim if he could place bis hand 
where mins ‘was, holding the towel, and if he 
—_ tell m@wwhere to find-geme linen for 


ndages. 
He looked across at a cheat of drawers. 


“ Take SE ge 

“ Shirts?” I , Geubtfalfy, As they 
were the only things I could find I tore them 
up ruthlessly, and made the best bandages I 
could. But when made it was a 
matter to get it into position, or to 
enfliciently tight. However, I pulled with all 
my mighé, and, baving no needle and thread, 
secured it with pins, whioh I took from my 
own dress. Ialso soaked it with cold water 
from the jug on the washing-stand. I had an 
idea that would help to cheok the flow of 
blood. 

Having completed my operations, I took 
his coat to throw over him, as he was shaking 
from head to foot. One sleove was torn out 
of the armhole, which confirmed my idea that 
he had had a desperate struggle with the 
robbers, and I shivered to think what would 
have become of him if I had not been there to 
help him, Finding some eau de Cologne on 
the dressing-table, I knelt down by his side in 
order to bathe his forehead, 

He was still so terribly pale that I was 
nearly paralysed by tho fear that he was going 
to die. I pushed back his beautiful hair, fine 
and silky as @ woman's, and pressed the hand. 
kerchief to his temples, His eyes opened, and 
fixed themuelves upon mine with such an in- 
describable longing in their expreagion that it 
thrilled me to my inmost heart. What the 
longing was for I could not guess; but, as his 
white lips parted, I bent my head to listen, 
and held my breath, 

* Roy, Roy,” he gasped. 

“Do you want anything?” I asked, trem. 
blisgly. 

**No,"’ 

“ Shall I go to the stable, and sead one of 
the grooms for the doctor?” 

“* No, stay with me!” 

My’ hand was in his, and he pressed it 
convalsively,; which madee me fear he was 





snffering terrible pain. An hour passed, and 
still I knelt by him, my whole heart going 
out to bim with the protecting tenderness a 
woman, who is worth the name, always feels 
for the helpless. 

Amidst all my fear and my great anxiety, it 
waa delicious to feel that it was I who waa 
taking care of him, and no one else; and 
kneeling there, I realised for the firat time that 
it Percival Mordaunt had died that night all 
the joy of my life would have died with him, 

I knew then that my feeling for Gaildford 
Mayhew had been only a girlish fancy with 
the love left out, and, compared with that 
which made my heart beat wildly now, it was 
like @ mere wax-matoh and the glorious sun. 

When the long dark lashes were lifted once 
again, his eyes were feverishly bright, and 
when he spoke the words came out fast and 
excitedly, though the tone waslow. At the 
fiest word my heart seemed to jamp, the blood 
rushed up into my face. 

* Darling! you can’t stay. You must go 
away—away from me-and Lone Hall. It ia 
too much,” writhing as if@n exesssive pain. 
‘*T can’t bear it—the constant strain—under 
the same roof—it is - 

Was it to me he was talking, or to someone 
elas? The blood tiagled in my veias, my 


heart thamped in mpeate- my, s8ook 80 
eau de on the 


~ I dropped the» 


oor. 

‘Marry the bey quickly—it ia the only 
chance, Do you hear, child? There is 
danger—danger—danger”’ his voice died away 


with the warning owhis lips. Was it for me; 


or for’some one cle in his unhappy past that 
past which was cheouded in mystery? I 
coatd not tell, but I wasshaking all over with 
& strange agitation whittrmade it difficalt for 
metoretain my position. 

He-spoke again, bat so low #hat I conld 
seareély cateh the words,— 

‘' Gaodbye, it hae come to tbhisiat last—the 

i the joy for you! Od\Heaven, it 
is too much!” - a a woe, rage — 

hand sight, he kissed it again 

Teen ebemeecinect, a cold dew broke-out on 
his forehead, and his face wore an exptession 
of mtter misery. Bewildered, and almost wild 
with the longing to comfort him, my head: 
sank onthe pillow, my knees gave 


He was delirious. He did not kno 7 half that’ 


he waa ; bat if I conld bave imagined 
that it yt me he meant, I would 
have told him then and there that Roy 
Trevor was his through good report or bad, 
No-fate could have seemed more glorious to 
my exeited imagination than to be allowed 
to stand by his side and-share bis sorrows ; 
and even hia unjast shame—if shame there 
could be. 

I was roused by a slight noise at the open 
door, and looking round, 1 saw Jervis-standing 
on the threshold. 

He had got my candlestick in his hand, and 
the key which Colonel Mordaunt had dropped. 
I haatily raised my head. His face looked 
seared, like that of a man who had seen a 
ghost, and his voice shook, as he asked in a 
whisper,— 

‘How is he? I couldn’t come before, and 
I made sure he was dead.” 

It must have been something terrible to 
keep bim, if he knew that his master was 
dying! And after explaining to him what I 
had done I asked him if he had caught them. 

‘* Caught them?” he anawered, vaguely, as 
he came up to the scfa and peered into the 
Colonel's faces. 

‘* Yes, the burglars.” 

‘Ob! the barglars. They’ve gone. They 
are not coming here. You needn't be 
frightened.” 

“T was not afraid for myself, but I should 
like the murderers to be hanged.” 

“Hash, missy!” shakiog his head, as he 
went to m cupboard where he found some 
brandy. ‘The Lord will punish us all if He 


thinks fit.” 
‘* Yea, but we are not all murderers. I don’t 
suppose there is amyone in the house cr 





the village who would willingly hurt your 
master,” 

He did not answer, probably because bs was 
thinking too much of that master to heed. 
what I was saying. 

‘* You may leave him to me, miss, nov,’’ he 
said, as he raised the Colonel’s head with 
the utmost gentleness, and put the glass of 
brandy-and-water to his lipa. 

“Bat don’t you think the doctor ought to 
be sent for?" 

‘* As soon as the telegraph place be open,"’ 

‘‘ Bat why send a telegram?” 

‘He wouldn’t have none of the medicai 
men from these parts. I'll send off one of the 
grooms as soon as it’s time.”’ 

“Then I had better go away,” casting » 
regretful glance at the old servant, who had 
taken up his position in the place which I had 
80 lately eccu ‘“Bat are you sure that 
he will ges well?’ Badded, in a low as 
feeling that nothing could drive me away if I 
knew there was any uncertainty. 

‘“* Ay, he'll do welbemough. I won't detain 
you, mis@.’’ 


ou, 
After this broad hint I went away. 


el 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WAITING! 


Tue white light of early morning was Alling 
the gallery as I made my way-back to my 
own room. I was dead tired. Mylimbs wero 
cramped from bsing so long:in thé same 
position, and my arms achedé-with theiz,an- 
ususbexertions; but when I got to bed I ognld 


not 

bore citheg wisest Colonel Mordaant 
really meamt the words which bad dropped 
from him in a ssmi-congcions state, and 


& few minutes before; 
“Marry thst boy,” it only seemed repetition 
of the advice oe little while ago ¢propos 
of Gaildford’s Appearance, . 
I dared not think that he loved me. I 


May 
die, snd hide mywseeret under the daisies! 

Was it pain or joy that was tearing my 
heart to pieces? Was it shame or delight 
which was covering my face with blashes. 
though hidden away under the bed.clothes? 
I never had felt it before. I scarcely knew 
what it meant, and alone amongst peocie who 
were neither kith nor kin, I must bear up 
bravely, ag if nothing had happened, whilst a 
revolution was taking place in my innermost 
being. 

The hand which his lips had touched I 
pressed to mine, growing roay-red, a3 if he 
could have known it in-his distant room; but 
I resolved that this new aud unexpected feel- 
ing should never ruin my life. 

On the contrary, it should add to my happi- 
ness, for what could I want more than to live 
under the same roof with him, constantly to 
look upon his face and hear his voice, anc 
quietly serve him to the uttermost of my 
powers? ’ 

It seems to me that nobody could wish for 
more, and I don’t care a bit that all this while 
my youth willbe wasting, and [ ahai! be pre- 
paring for myself a desolate old age. 

Iam afraid I am what people would call 
unsophistioated—a term which I always con- 
sidered opprobriouse—in spite of my know- 
ledge of the world, and my having been 
brought up in London; but at thia time it is 
possible that my. unsophiaticatedness may 
spare me many @ pang. 

AsI could be sicep I was thankfal when 
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Alice called me. She stood at the cnd of my 
bed, with pale cheeks and frightened eyes, 

*' The master wag took bad in the nighs. and 
Jervia says, please will you break it to Miss 
Effie?” 

From this I imagined that I was to be eup- 
posed to know noé#hing abont it, so I asked a 
few qaestions with a properly horrified air, 
aud promised that I would teil Mies Effie as 
gently as possible. 

Naturally frank by natare, and as easy to 
see through asa pane of glass, I am getting 
qaite an adept at deception, and instead of 
being always shocked I am sometimes almost 
amused by it. 

I have my doubts whether papa wonld 
approve, but perhaps I shall leave the -habit 
behind me, when I go away from Lone Hall, 

Effie began to tremble directly I told her 
that her father was ill, and would have jamped 
out of bed, and goneto him at once, but I 
persuaded her to wait and dresa herself first, 
I smoothed her haiz, and did it up in a coil 
before I would let her go; but as soon as she 
could tear herself away she was at his door, 
knocking softly for admittance, 

Tt was characteristic of the child that, in 
spite of her great agitation and her longing to 
get at him, she yet constrained herself to 
knock very gently instead of rushiag ia, 

I watched tiil the door closed upon her alight 
figure, and then went downataira slowly, 
hoping to catch sight of the butler, and ask 
him how Colonel Mordauné really was. But 
Jervis was nowhere to be seen, and instead of 
him I found Mr. Conyera in the hall. 

He held ont his hand with a smila, 

‘ You are late, Miss Trevor ? Ten o'clock, 
and you haven't begun breakfast !’’ 

‘‘ Good gracious, I thought it was nine!” 

‘Why not confess frankly that you over- 
sleps yourself?” 

‘‘ Becansel didn't sleep at all! ’’ I said, tri- 
umphantly; bat I triumphed toosoon. Inan 
instant I was sorry for what I had said, be- 
cause he looked eo intensely impressed by it. 

“ You didn’t sleep at all?” slowly. “May 
I ask why ?” 

‘Perhaps because I didn't take a dose of 
chloral to make me.” 

“ Are you in the habit of taking that horrid 
stuff?’ looking at me reproachfally, 

“Tam not!” 

“Then why drag it in as if ij were the 
reacon 7?" 

“ You wanted a reason, so I politely obliged 
you.” 
“T wanted the trath, but is doesn’t esem to 

Hourish at Lone Hall.” 

Taig shot went so home that it pnt mein a 
passion, as ia usually the case with nnplessant 
accusations if they happen to ba true; and 
without vouchsafing him another word I passed 
onto the breabfast room, with my nose in the 
air, 

.‘* Regularity as to meals is necessary to my 
digestion,” said Aunt Euphemia, gravely, “ so 
I have had my breakfast. You and Effie will, 
perhaps, like to combine it with lancheon.” 

This was rather hard, because, through the 
force of circumstances, we happened to be an 
hour late. However, I nodded abaently, and 
went to my seat bshiad the coffee. pot. 

Basil had followed mein, and now came 
forward to shake hands with Miss Mordannt. 
She looked at him suspiciously, and only gave 
him the tips of her fingers, 

,_ “ How do you do, Mr. Conyers?) Those who 
live at Tregon Grange seem to have long 
ears,” 

He shrugged his shonlders, and looked at 
m2. 

** What on earth does she mean ?” 

“{ suppose she meang that the news of 
Colonel Mordaunt's illness must have reached 
you by some means or other,” I said, in the 
coldest tone I could manage. 

“Ts he ill, or are you joking?” 

“Dol look as if I were?” in fUpreme dis- 
gust at all my dignity being thrown away. 

“Won't you take a seat and have some 
breakfast? ” 














‘Thanks, I had mine ages ago. But what 
ia thie about my uncle?” 

‘The uncie you are so fond of was taken ill 
last night,” I eaid, with empbasis, 

‘* What ia the matter witn him?” 

** He was slightly delirious.” 

* Delirious |?’ his face expressing the ubmost 
sarprise. ‘A man in good health does not get 
delirious all of a sudden. What was the 
cause? Did any one give him a blow on the 
head?” 

* Not that I know of. You had better ask 
the doctor,’’ an instinct telling me that, for 
come reason or other, I had better not say a 
word about the burglars. I really think Iam 
as fall of instinct as a dog. 

‘* Ta he with him now?” 

‘*No, he hasn't arrived yet.” 

‘Shall I go down to Brettanby, and hurry 
him up?” 

‘Thanks, that wonld do no good. Jorvia 
sent a telegram the first thing.” 

*'Then you ate going to have somebody 
else? Not Dr. Evans?” 

'* Yes, acd I sappose he lives at a distance,” 

I knew that there were haif-a- hundred ques- 
sions he was dying to ask, ag he sat in a chair, 
pushed back from the table, his dark brows 
knit together in a thoughfal frown, bat I 
wasn't going to help him, I kept up a sem. 

lance of eating, for I thougit he would 
anspect-all sorts of things if I didn’t. But 
my whole mind and heart were with Colonel 
Mordaunt upstairs. He might be sinking 
fast, and no one might remember to tell me. 
Tbh was idiotic not to have Dr. Evans, who 
lived bat four miles off—a precious life 
endangered for the sake of a scraple | 

‘' Where is Effie?” 

‘* With her father.” 

‘“‘ Hag she sat up with him all night?” ina 
tone of reproof. 

‘‘Certainly not. Alice brought me a mes- 
sage from Jervis, to break it gently to ‘her, 
when she came to call you.” 

‘* And that was the firat you heard of it?” 

“No. I had seen Jervis before,” wishing 
him at the farthest pars of the globe. 

‘‘ Before you were called !’’ in amazement. 

I felt this sounded rather odd, so stooped to 
explain. 

‘It was before I went to bed.” 

“Oh! and you didn’t sleep when you got 
there!” shutting his teeth with a little snap, 
as if he had caught something. 

P Jast at this moment Alice knocked at the 
oor. 

** Please, mies, Jervis says would you go to 
Miss Effie, and fetch her away ?”’ 

I got up at once, and went upstairs, without 
even a glance at Mr. Conyers. 

‘* Where is she ? ” Iasked, stopping, timidly, 
outside Colonel Mordaunt's door. 

‘+ In there.” 

It was my duty fo go, so I went in, my 
heart palpitating. How Jervis had managed 
to get him there I can’t conceive, but his 
master was in bed, his face like ashes, his 
eyes closed. 

Effie had flang herself down across hia feet, 
and was sobbing wildly. Poor child, I felt 
for her with all my heart, for the mere sight 
of her father’s face bad tarned me cold, and 
made me shake from head to foot. 

‘*Come away, Effie. You must come, 
Gear!” 

Ilaid my hand on her shoulder, and tried 
to move her with gentle force, but she only 
clung the more resolutely to the counterpane, 
It was like some pathetic scene on the stage, 
Colonel Mordaunt, in his haggard beauty, 
might have been the lover struck down ina 
duel, and Effie, a slim, white, trembling figure, 
with her yellow head bent in a paroxysm of 
fear on the bed, the girl-bride, who was losing 
him in what ought to have been her hour of 


oy. 
’ Sane stood at the foot, his white hair 
tumbling over his forehead, his face pinched 
and drawn, as if that one night had aged him 
terribly. 

The tapestry curtains were closely drawn, 





bnt one ray of summer sunshine shone upon 
an old carved cabinet, which seemed to have 
come from India at the same time ag a 
curicus striped curtain, which draped tha 
door, and the gilded shield, sindded with 
jewels, which hung over the mantelpiece, 

I suppose my eys took in those details, fox 
I remembered them afterwards, bus i paid no 
heed to them at the time. I was terribly afreid 
of the effect such agitation might hava on the 
girl's mind, for her father had always scemed 
to think it better to abield her from any violent 
emotion. 

‘* Effie, dear, you must come!” I insisted. 
** Don’t you see, if your father wakes, it wil 
give him a shock to hear youorying? Get on, 
and when you are caimer you sauli come pack, 
I promice you that.” 

The appeal for ber father's sake moved her 
when nothing else would. 

She lifted her woe. begone littie faca. 

* He doesn’t know that I am here,’’ 

‘You don’t know that. He is weak, Ha 
can’t talk; bat the sound of your tears may 
distress him.” 

** He will get better?” in a hoarse whisper, 
her large eyes-raised to mine, 

‘' Yes, dear, sure to—not a doubdt of it," and, 
taking her hand, I hurried her to the door. 

Mr. Conyers was in the gallery. He cuanis 
forward eagerly, with hands outssretched, 

“ My poor, dear child! ” 

Effie let him take her hands, bat abe did nos 
look at hima, whilst his eyes dwelé on her with 
a expression of pitying tenderness which 
quite changed the character of his face. 

‘* What made him ill?" she said, jn a low, 
tremulous voice, ‘“ He wasall right yesterday 
in the afternoon.’’ 

‘‘ IlInesses come very suddenly, and often 
no one can account for them; but if ié is a 
fever, Effie, or anything of that kind, you 
oughtn’t to go to him, remeniber that,” 

She snatched her hands away from him. 

“I should not stop away if is wera tho 
plague ; of course I shouldn't! Did you think 
I should be afraid?” 

‘‘No; women and fools are never afraid sill 
it ia too late!’’ he said, harshly. ‘ Pexbans 
when you were dying of the same disease you 
might ba sorry that you hadn't kept away.’’ 

‘Nos if papa were dead! Do you think I 
could care to live without him?” 

‘* If you thought of others you might !"’ 

‘t Go downstairs, dear, and have some break- 
fast,” I said, hastily. ‘‘ You will never he 
able to nurse your father properly anlesa you 
take sufficiept food.” I was positively 
frightened to see how ill she looked after an 
hour or s0 of anxiety. 

What would she be at the ond of a week, ii 
ig lasted till then? And what wonold tho 
Colonel think of my care when he recovered ? 

“Do take her downstairs, and make fer 
eat!" appealing to Basil Conyers, as the only 
friend within reach, 

‘*Why nos come and use your own 
inflaence?" i 

This answer surprised me, for I thought he 
had taken a fanoy to his cousin. 

“ Because I must speak to Jervis.’ 

** Don't you think 1 should be a more appro- 
priate person to nurse my nuole than a delioutic 
child, or a young, unmarried woman?” 

The blood rushed into my face, bub I drew 
myself up stiffly,— ; 

“No! When a man is down one dcesn’t 
give him over to the tender mercies of bis 
enemies |” g 

I looked him straight in the face, saw his 
sneering smile change into a frown, then [ 
turned away, and disappeared down the cor- 
ridor, but only to fly back as scon as they wore 





CHAPTER XY. 
A ory! 
I sust tapped at the door of the room with- 


out going in, and Jervis cameto me, He told 
me that he had been giving his master con- 
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sant doses of brandy-and-water, but he did 
not like his utter proatration. 

It seemed as if he must have lost an 
immense amount of blood, and that might 
engender a weakness which would spoil the 
rest of his life. 

‘Oh! why wait for this particular doctor, 
end not have Dr. Evans at once?” I asked, in 
feverish impatience. 

Jervis sighed feebly. 

“It would have been as much as my life was 
worth to send for anyone else.” 

‘* And why doesn't your wife come to look 
after her master?” 

He shook his head. 

‘* She's got her hands fall enough, and no 
mistake. I've sent the dog-cart to the station 
to bring Dr. Goodenough the moment he 
arrives; and I’ll watch by the master till 
then. Alice is a good girl, and will see to the 
plate and the china, but don't you let Miss 
Effie come up here again. It isn’t good for 
_ and it would worry the Colonel into 

6a.” 

I quite agreed with him, and went slowly 
downstairs, wishing that Basil Conyers would 
take himself off, but when I foand how usefal 
ke was in detaining Effie, I was almost glad 
he had stayed. 

The poor child looked up at me the moment 
I came in with anxious eyes, but I nodded my 
head cheerfally; and, in order to set her an 
example of keeping still, took up a piece of 
work, and established myself by the window. 

“How nervous you are, Miss Trevor?” 
remarked Mr. Conyers, as he saw the start I 
gave as the dog-cart drove rapidly round the 
corner, 

“You would have jumped out of your skin 
if you had pricked your finger as I did,’ I 
said, poy oe for I was in a mood to be irri- 
tated by the smallest trifle. 

Disregarding his look of surprise, I went out 
into the hall, and shut the door behind me. 
De. Goodenough had a high forehead, sharp 
eyes, @ quick tongue, and a downright straight- 
forward manner. He bowed as he came up to 
me. 
**T am the oldest friend Colonel Mordaunt 
has, and I know everything aboué him, so you 
— frank, What is the matter with 
him?” 

** Last night I found him bleeding profarely 
in the west gallery,” his eyes opened a little 
wider, so I explained. ‘‘ He had apparently run 
something into his side.”’ 

“ Ah! yes,” witha nod, asif he could under- 
etand all abont it, whilst I was still in the 
dark, ‘‘and, of course, the hwmorrhage has 
reduced his strength. If somebody had had 
the sense to catch the night express at Win- 
cheater, 1 would have been here hours ago. 
Jervis had better take me to him at once.” 

The two went upstairs together, and I wrung 
my hands in wild regret. 

“Oh! if I only had!” 

“If you only had done what?” and Basil 
Conyers’ voice sounded close behind me, 

‘*Oaught the night express at Winchester, 
and fetched the doctor before.’’ 

‘Would your people approve of your rush- 
ing about alone in the middle of the night?” 
iooking sharply in my face. 

‘“My father would have approved of my 
— anything to save a fellow-creature’s 

ife,”’ 


“*Sarely you exaggerate the danger!” 

“I’m sure I don’s know. He seems as bad 
as bad can be,” my lips trembling, the tears 
rushing into my eyes, for I felt so shaken that 
TZ had lost all power of self-control. 

He wouldn’t go, detestable man, but aoctu- 
‘ally stood by me, watching me disgrace 
myeelf ! 

‘* Miss Trevor, if I were a friend of yours,” 
he said, slowly, ‘‘I would give you a word of 
advice,” ° 

ae you are not, so don’é trouble your. 
6 Aad 

‘I’m not your enemy, so I may aa weil say 
jeave Lone Hall at the firat opportunity!” 

“Thank you, your—your advice won't be 





taken!” indignation drying up my tears. 
‘“*T don't know why you want to get rid of 
me, but I shall stay, on purpose to disappoint 
you.” 

‘*I don’t want to get rid of you. You give 
a charm to the old barrack which it can 
never have possessed before. Stay by all 
means, but mark my words, you'll be sorry 
for it before you've done.” 

He nodded significantly, caught up his hat 
and stick, and went out on to the ateps. 

“IfIcan be of any uee lest me know,” he 
called out over his shoulder; but I took no 
notice, 

Why should he warn me? What harm 
could come to me? He might have a preju- 
dice against Colonel Mordaunt, but he could 
say nothing in depreciation of his moral 
character, which, certainly, as far as I had 
heard, was beyond reproach. 

Miss Mordaunt was harmless, and about as 
interesting as a mummy. Effie—bat what 
evil could ever come from that gentle creature ? 
Even as I thought of her, her hand was laid 
upon my shoulder. 

“« What does he cay of papa?”’ 

The low, wistfal voice went to my heart. I 
put my arm round her, and drew her to me. 

“I don’t know yet; but I feel sure he will 
make him better. Was he ever ill before? ”’ 

‘*I don’s femember ; but then I was away 
from home a long while at school, and when 
mother was ill, I spent my holidays with 
Aunt Eaphemia."’ 

“Then you recollect your mother?" 

‘Oh, yes, she was 80 good to me,” her voice 
breaking; “ but I mustn't talk of it. I came 
back to find her gone. I ran about from room 
to room, calling her, always thinking I should 
find her in the next, but—but she wasn't 
there. Then papa came, and shut the library 
door, and told me I should never see her again 
—that only we two were left—tkat I was to 
be all in all to him. And then he kissed me, 
and told me I must never mention her name, 
bacause he missed her so, and I orept away 
to my own room, and cried myself to sleep, 
without any dinner. On Sanday, Mrs. Jervis 
took me to church, and I saw a white cross 
put up to her memory, in the nicest corner of 
the churchyard. Alter that we came here, 
and instead of being a comfort to him I have 
grown stupider and stupider.” 

* No, no, child; he loves you better than 
anything on earth. I think he would want to 
die to-morrow if anything happened to you.” 

‘‘Do you really think so?" her eyes 
brightening. “ He likes talking to you more 
than to me.”’ 

“Iam his guest, so, of course, he tries to 
entertain me," kissing her forehead. 

‘* His eyes follow you round the room, as if 
he liked you very much. Bat, oh,” with a 
deep sigh, ‘‘do you think he'll soon be down 
:y in ? ” . 

t comforted and reassured her as well as I 
could, feeling cheered by this little talk, Effie 
had never opened her heart to me before, so it 
was no wonder that I was pleased ; and I felt 
at that moment that I loved her as much as 
her father did. 

That poor, dead mother, still living in the 
hearts of both husband and child, and yet 
never mentioned between them! I should 
not like that myself. 

When Iam dying I should like to think 
that those who have loved me in life will talk 
of me often when Iam gone. If I have done 
them any kindness I should like it to be re- 
membered, and I should wish my small jokes 
to be laughed over and not forgotten. 

I went back with Effie to the breakfaat- 
room, and then slipped out again, and stood 
on the stairs listening. 

The long viait paid by the doctor alarmed 
me. I began to fancy that he had found his 
patient worse than he expected, and all sorts 
of fears passed oe = my mind. 

Taoey were still shut up in the Colonel's 
bedroom. Not a sound came from it, and the 
whole house was wrapped in silence, when 
suddenly it was broken by the most piercing 





yell Iever heard. It rang through the hall, 
and found an echo in the vaulted roof. Ii 
was like nothisg I had ever heard before, 
except on that one night shortly after my 
arrival, and seemed to turn my blood to ice, 

For a moment I stood stock still, and then 
I rushed wildly up the stairs; but with what 
object I could not tell. 

Jervis and Dr. Goodenough came hastily 
out of the Colonel's room and hurried towards 
the iron door, but as soon as they caught 
sight of me both hesitated, and then the 
doctor came towards me with a smile. 

‘Glad to fiad my patient going on well, 
thanks to your skill and promptitude. Now 
another patient has turned up who seems to 
be suffering from hysteria.” 

Aa he spoke there was another scream still 
more piercing than the former. Jervis threw 
up hia arms in the air and rushed precipi- 
tately towards the door. Dr. Goodenough 
could scarcely retain his composare. I laid 
my hand upon his arm involuntarily. 

“For Heaven's sake tell me what it is!” 

“Mee, Jervis is in hysterica,"’ he replied, 
with a mocking bow, and left me trembling 
there, whilst he vanished quietly through the 
door which leads into the west wing. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
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CHAPTER XXYV.—(continued.) 


** Dora,” Vesta whispered, brokenly, ‘I can- 
not imagine what has come over mamma of 
late. Do you know, I often think that fall 
from her carriage hurt her —she has never been 
the same since. Ob, Dora, it is wrong to 
think soand say so to you ; but, do you know, 
I often fancy mamma has taken an actual 
aversion to me.” 

‘Oh, Vesta!” said her cousin, reproach- 

fally. 
‘' It is quite true; and so many things occur 
during the day to convince me that this is no 
mere fancy on my part. Let me tell you what 
happened to-day : 

“I was standing before the toilet mirror 
twining a spray of white jasmine among my 
curls when mamma entered, I did not see 
her at first, she had entered the room s0 
quietly, 

“ Raising my eyes suddenly, I encountered 
her fixed gaze in the mirror, and-there was 
such a look of hatred on her face that I was 
appalled : 

‘'* Mamma !' I oried, reaching her aide at 
@ single bound, “‘ what is the matter ?”’ 

“You wear jasmine to beautify yourself, 
because you know it. is his favourite flower,’ 
she cried, in a hoarse, unnatural voice. ‘ You 
are learning to care for him after all,’ she 
added, in a hissing tone, and with that she 
reached out her hand in a flash and tore the 
jasmine from my hair, and from my breast, 
stamping them eath her heel, upon the 
carpet. 

“* Did my wearing—the—jasmine displease 
you so, mamma?’ I faltered. 

“+ TLeave my presence at once!’ she oried. 
‘Go quickly, if you would go safely.’ 

“I fled in dismay, and have come straight 
to you, Dora. Ob, tell me, cousin dear, what 
am I to think?” 

Dora was too bewildered to find words in 
which to answer her. 

‘‘Bhe was always a kind mother to me 
until that accident happened,’ panted Vesta, 
adding, ‘‘ though, to tell the candid tratb, she 
never sho much affection for me—she 
never kissed mein my life, that I remember.” 

‘* Some people are just as fond of one, even 
if they not show their affection by 
caresses,” murmured Dora. ‘ From the time 
I can remember, you never had one wish un- 
gratified, Vesta,” she added, earnestly. 
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‘‘ Bat my mother never cared whether I was 
bumonured or not. If I wanted anything I 
always went to papa for it,” declared the girl, 
yehemently—‘‘ never to her,” 

‘* You must not get it into your dear, little 
ourly bead that your mother has ceased to love 
you, Vesta,” said Dora, gravely. ‘She is 
nervous after her recent illness, and a little 
fancifal—only that.”’ 

Vesta smiled up into the beautiful, grave 
face through her tears. 

‘Everyone seems to be growing less fond 
of me,” she faltered. 

“Shall I teli you what is the matter with 
you, dear?” smiled Dora, amusedly, continu- 
ing: ‘You are beginning to repent of your 
quarrel with Ralph Stoddart.” 

‘No, no!” cried Vesta, incoherently; ‘it 
could not have been otherwise.” 

‘You have made the poor fellow wretched 
by sending him from you,” returned Dora. 
‘““T have something for you—a letter sent you 
in my care. I see by the writing that it is 
from him.” 

It was pitifal to see how Vesta held out her 
white hand, tremblingly, to receive it; that 
alone betrayed the love the poor child was 
atriving so hard to tear from her heart. 

Vesta turned and walked quickly to her 
own room. She could not bear that even Dora’s 
eyes should be upon her face when she read 
what Ralph had written. Bat on opening it, 
she found only a poem enclosed in a 
sheet of fine note paper—with his initials 
stamped in bronze in the upper left-hand 
corner. Every line seamed like a sword thrust 
to the unhappy girl as she read it, and they 
brought tears to her lovely eyes. Pocr Ralph ! 
how unhappy he, too, must have been as he 
sent it to her. Sach pathetic lines surely 
never were written before :— 


‘* So I renounce thee—every good that filled 
My life with beauty goes its way with thee; 
The golden days of summer wax and wane, 
And leave no lingering touch of joy with me. 
Standing, I gaze my last upon thy face ; 
Slowly I loose my hold upon thy hand, 
So let it fall—our lives are hewn apart, 
We tread no more together love’s own land. 


“* Over our heads the leaden snow-clouds hang ; 
Far in the distance Winter's voice is heard ; 
We shall be parted then—thine eyes meet mine 
In sadness, but thy voice speaks no one word ; 
Is it because thou wouldst not give a thought 
To all the happiness that was once ours ? 
Is it because too soon thy breast has found 
The cruel thorn that lurks among the flowers ? 


“ So I renounce thee—eyes that I have loved 

Through all their moments, passionate or calm ; 

So I renounce thee—lips that gave to mine 
The fullest measure of their perfect balm ! 

So I renounce thee—breast whereon my head 
Has lain and rested in such bappy peace, 

And with these words—the bitterest on earth, 
Surely my little spell-of life should cease ! 


“So part we—was there ever grief like this ? 

Had ever heart so hard a load to bear ? 

Was ever bark that started sail like ours 
Wrecked ‘neath the sunlight in a sea so fair ? 

So I renounce thee—with this kiss—and this, 
Heart of my heart! my dearest and my own! 

‘So fade thy footsteps softly on the sand, 
Now, God, indeed, my life is left alone! ’ 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue lines were so pitifal, so appealing, no 
wonder Vesta wept over them. 

A forger and a thief !—those were the words 
that seemed burned into her brain. She 
could not forget them, waking or sleeping; 
and, as she recalled that scene in the dim 
light that had strack such terror in her soul 
and shattered her idol into rains, her indigna. 
tion mastered her love for Ralph Stoddart, 
and she cried ot to herself that she wondered 
that he had ever dared speak one word of love 
to her after what had happened; and the 
shame of it was that she listened to him even 
for a momené, 


‘*T shall take no notice of his poem,” she 
murmured. ‘There are come things which 
cannot be forgotten or forgiven. He has done 
one of them. I muet not les my mind dwell 
upon him even, for he ia not worthy of one 
thought. I——” 

The sentence never was finished, for at that 
moment Dora came harrying into the room 
without the formality of her usual light tap. 

Her face was as white as death, and Vesta 
knew by that that something ont of the usual 
order of things had transpired, for Dora 
seldom gave way to emotion. She saw that 
she carried the morning paper in her hand. 

She came up to Vesta and took the girl in 
her arma, 

‘* My darling,” she said, in a choking voica, 
‘you are a brave girl. You come of a race 
that never succumbed to sorrow, no matter 
how bitter it was; and now, dear, something 
has occurred which oalls forth all your forti- 
tade—all your strength.” 

‘* Has ——e happened to mamma? ” cut 
in Vesta, with a gasping ory. 

a —— her head. - 

‘Oc papa whispe Vesta, her lovely 
dimpled face paling. 

‘* Are you strong enough to bear what I have 
to tell you, dear?” murmured Dora, in a low 
voice. 

** Yes,” said Vesta, leaning heavily against 
the back of a chair. ‘‘Go on qaick, Dora, sus- 
pense is killing me,” 

“The Etruria ia in,” said Agnes; “it 
reached Liverpool last night, and the captain 
telegraphed your mother from there that— 
ya Oh, my darling, how shall I tell 
you !’ 

**Go on, Dora, tell me quickly! Has any- 
thing happened to papa?’’ 

“ He is—dead ! ” whispered Dora, in an awe- 
stauck manner. ‘He was stricken with a fit 
of spoplexy far out at sea, and died without a 
word having passed his lips, and was—was 
buried in the sea.” 

Without a word or a cry Vesta flang up her 
hands, and sunk at Dora's feet in a deep 


int. 

Dora's terrified ecream brought Mra, South 
into the room at once. 

‘' Oh, aunt!” sobbed Dora, hysterically, ‘I 
told her all,as you bade me, and it bas killed 
her—broken her poor little heart, as I feared 
it would.” 

Even in this moment Dora noticed how 
little Vesta's death-white faca seemed to affect 
Mrs. South. 

** She ought not to give way to sudden shocks 
= that fashion,” she said, frowning ; ‘‘ I never 

0.” 

** Bat the death of her father is such an 
overwhelming catastrophe,” returned Dora, 
earnestly. 

‘* Vesta will soon get over it,” she answered, 


arelessly. 

Dora looked at her aunt, and as she looked 
Vesta’s words came back to her mind: ‘I 
almost believe mamma has taken an un- 
accountable aversior to me.’’ Certainly there 
was a great lack of love on Mrs. South’s part, 
which was plainly noticeable. 

** You may tell her as soon as she recovers 
that I have made ararngements to leave 
Brighton at once forhome, I disliked leaving 
and the gay season just at its height; but 
what am I to do under the ciroumstances ?”’ 

**Ob, aunt, staying here when r uncle 
has just died would be impossible,"’ declared 
Dora, adding, ‘‘I am sure Vesta would not 
thiok of it.” 

The day that followed was the darkest one 
Veata had ever known, and to make the affair 
even worse Mrs. South shat herself up in her 
room, refasing even Dora's admittance, and 
if it had not been for Vesta’s consolation and 
ed life would have been unendurable 
to her. 

In her own room Mrs. South was pacing 
up and down the length of her elegant boudoir 
in great agitation. 

‘*ITam free—free at last!" she muttered, 





j hoarsely, striking her jewelled hands together 


—'free and rich! Surely there wasa fate in 
it!’ She did not add that she had been 
hoping and praying for the means to break the 
bonds that held her ever since the hour when 
she had met James Bruce, her old lover, 
‘‘And now there is nothing that stands ke- 
tween me and the man I love save that girl. 
I vowed that she shonld never wed him—that 
she should step over my dead body first on 
their way to church, and she shall not. Hae 
shall never marry any woman save myself. f 
would kill him before I would stand calmly by 
and see another woman made his bride.” 

She looked long and earnestly in the mirror 

‘‘Two-and thirty,” she murmured; jet 
time had not commenced to show its ravages 
on that smooth brow and the faultless contour 
of that still fair face, or thread the dark locks 
that lay in little rings cpon her brow with 
gleams of silver. 

**I do not look a day over twenty-eight,’ 
she mused. ‘'Ah, why could not the man 
whom I have worshipped in silence all the 
best years of my life be given to me now? Ha 
must be mine !” 

And in the silence of her lonely room she 
dared cry ont that Providence must have 
meant it to be so when Henry South was 
taken away so suddenly, and without a mo- 
ment's warning. 

She had wedded him without love, and had 
been content all these years with living for the 
luxuries of life alone, and now her heart 
craved something more than the tiresome 
rustle of silk and the glitter of costly gems 
about her. She would have been content to ba 
only a governess once more if she could but 
have lived over again that brief, sweet love- 
dream that was buried in the past. . 

He had loved her once—blindly, passion- 
ately. Could not the old love be awakened in 
his heart again from the smouldering embers? 

Then the answer would come to her. Yes, 
he might care for her again if a lovely, dimpled 
young face had not comes between them. _ 

James Bruce's besetting sin was his pride. 
She remembered that—ah, how bitterly !— 
for it was for this reason he parted from her 
years ago. He would not have dared present 
to his haughty old mother and still haughtier 
maiden sisters a girl who toiled for her daily 
bread. 

If even Vesta had been a toiler he would 
have spurned her, young and beautifal though 
she was, and that thought brought with it a 
temptation so terrible that at first it almost 
took her breath away. 

‘I wonder if it could really be done,” she 
muttered, starting guiltily as she uttered the 
words. 

Bat there was no one within sight or sound 
—no one to lift a warning voice against one 
of the cruellest crimes that was ever per- 
petrated. 

Mrs. South walked with swift but very un- 
steady steps to her trunk, and, kneelicg down 
before it, after some little difficulty ana 
much patience, removed from it # false bot- 
tom, which disclosed a package of pspers, 
some of them very yellow with age, all tied to- 
gether with a heavy cord. : 

Oa the topmost one was a will, bearing date 
of a year or so before. 

Removing it with deft fingers she crossed 
the room again, lighted the gas-jet jast above 
the toilet-table, and held it above the flame 
until the white paper she held barned down 
close to ker white fingers, 

‘* [¢ is all over now,’”’ she muttered. ‘‘ The 
girl who took James Bruce's love from me 
shall not enjoy the wealth that should be 
mine. She is nothing more nor less than what 
I should have been if I had let that accursed 
will stand as if was—a pauper, 

‘Now we shall see if hia love for Vesta ia 
strong enough to bridge over the wooing and 
winning of a portionless bride. Then, last 
bat by no means least, would he marry her and 
take with her all the consequence of the shame 
—yes—shame, sach a union would bring 
about? I would give him this document as 





Vesta’s portion on her wedding-day, Ah, what 
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# glorious revengs upon that girl I shall take 
it she wins him from me? The betrothal is 
broken off, she says, but he is as persistent as 
ever, and there is no woman who is not to be 
won if a man has patience to woo and per- 
severe,” 

The journey back to Roseleigh was weary 
enough to both Vesta and Dora. Mrs. South 
alone seemed capable of enjoying the varied 
scenery as the train whirled along. 

Asshe gazed from the window at the varied 
panorama nature spread out before her sko 
ssemed to be thinking intently. 

“I wonder how ehe can bear my uncle’s 
death with such calmness,” thought Dora, 
locking at her. ‘Surely those bright eyes 
bave not shed a tear,” 

The servants who were expecting them all 
crowded out on the porch as the carrisge 
which had been sent for them to the station 
rolled in through the tall entrance gate, 

Mra. South stepped out of the carriage with 
a dark frown on her face as she took in the 
fact that the servants had adorned themselve3 
with knots of sombre black. . 

“ What a ridiculous display,” she muttered, 
sharply. 

Tears came to the eyes of Dora, and Vesta 
sobbed alond when she detected this silent 
exhibition of sorrow for the untimely death of 
vheir late master. 

She cast one gratefal look among them and 
tried to thank them, but her voice failed her 
utterly, and with the words, ‘‘See how they 
all loved poor papa!” the girl suok back in 
Dora's pitying arms, crying as though her 
heart would break, and upon seeing this all 
the faithfal servants commenced to weep too. 

“What is the use of all this snivelling? ” 
— Mrs. South, angrily. ‘It annoys 
me ” 

‘“‘They are all so sorry for Miss Vesta, 
ma'am,” answered the old housekecper, apolo- 
getioally, 





CHAPTER XXYVII. 


Tus housekeeper’s anewer incensed Mrs. 
South as nothing else could have done, 

They all felt pity for Vesta. No one said 
they felt sorry for herself. How every one 
idolised that girl. Her heart grew even more 
bitter towards her than before—if that were 
possible, 

* There is no use in grieving over what can- 
not be helped,’’ she said, sharply; ‘‘ do not let 
me see any more of this waste of sentiment,” 
and as she spoke she swept on into the house, 
leaving all the assembled servants staring after 
her in speechless amazement. 

Both Dora and Vesta were inexpressjbly 
shocked. The latter was the first to recover 
herself. 

‘I trust you will all try to forget mamma's 
abruptness juat now,” murmured Vesta, flush- 
ing and paking with emotion as she spoke, 
adding hesitatingly, ‘‘Her grief has been eo 
terrible for the past few days that her nerves 
“They all bowed 

ey owed, assuring the young lady 
that they could quite underatand that ; but 
when they had congregated in the lower hall, 
and were discussing the matter in whispers, 
they all declared, one to the other, that their 
haughty mistress cared little enough for Mr. 
Sonath’s untimely death. 

“Ah, well, when would wealthy old men 
ever learn the folly of wedding young and 
pretty wives,” and many other comments of 
like nature. Bat everyone could see how 
heart-rending poor Veata's grief was, and Dora 
suffered quite as keealy. 

On the second morning after their arrival at 
Roseleigh a letter came for Vesta. 

Her lovely face paled az the envelope was 
handed her—she knew at a glance that it was 
from Ralph Stoddart, 

It contained bat a few words, and ran as 

ws :— 


** My voor Vesta —! have bat jast heard of 
the great sorrow that has come to you, and 





wish toearnestly assure you that I sympathize 
with you from the very depths of my heart 
for the loss you have sustained. Ah, how 
blessed a privilege it would be contd I only 
comfort you! 

**Oae thought alone comes to me as I write, 
and that is you have promised to send for me 
in the hour of your greatest distress, as you 
need @ true friend. 

‘Always remember, Vesta, darling, my 
— and my constancy shal! never fail you in 
need. 

* Yours only, with all the old love that was 
such a bright, sweet, fleeting dream, 

“ Ratea Stoppart.” 


Poor Vesta! her tears fell unrestrainedly as 
she read the letter over again and again. 

How she would like to go to him and lay 
her head on his shoulder, sobbing out, — 

‘The greatest’ sorrow of ‘my life hae come 
to me now, Ralph, I have lost my dariing 
paps. Comfort me, or I shail die of « broken 

ears. 

Oh, if he were anything elses but a forger 
and a midnight thief how different the future 
might befor them! As it wae, she owed the 
duty to her dead father, whom he had so 
wronged, to forget this fair-haired, handsome, 
pleading lover to whom her heart went out in 
spite of all. 

While she was meditating over the sweet 
possibilities “‘ which might have been,” Vesta 
received ® peremptory mesdage from her 
mother, stating that she would like to see her 
in her boudoir. 

She aroge, hid the letter in the pocket of 
her dress, and obeyed the summons at once. 

Mrs. South was seated by a pearl and ebony 
table littered over with papers as Vesta 
entered. The girl crossed quickly to her side 
and flung her arms about her, but the lady 
quickly disengaged herself from the clinging 
clasp of those lovely white arms, 

“Tf you could be less demonstrative you 
en please me better, Vesta,” she said, 
crossly. 

The gitl’s red lips, quivered and the lovely 
dark eyes filled with great tear-drops. 

‘“*T have only you to love, mamma,” she 
sobbed, ‘now that papa is gone—except— 
except—Dora.” 

‘Sit down; I want to talk to you, and on & 
very important subject,” she said. 

Vesta ped down on the velvet hassock 
at her feet, and looked wistfully up into the 
cold, impenetrable face. 

“Tam a great heiress,” thought the girl, 
“but I would gladly change places with the 
meanest beggar-maid upon the streets who 
had a mother to whom a caress straight from 
a loving heart would not be distasteful.” 

* Vesta,” began Mrs, South, slowly, ‘'I 
have a very painfal duty to perform. It 
should have been done long years ago. It was 
unjust to you that if wae not done; bat I 
shrunk fromit, and Mr. South’could not be 
induced to divulge to ycu the truth which 


must be told you sooner or later, as we both | 


agreed.” 

‘I do not comprehend in the least, mam- 
ma,”’ returned the girl, turning a very puzzled 
face toward her. 

‘*You have always believe? yourself to be 
my husband's heiress,” pursued the lady, ina 
hard, meacured voice. “Imay as well tell 
the truth without preamble, Vesta,’ she said, 
slowly. ‘You are not the child of either 
Henry South—or—myself.” 

A thunderbolt from a clear sky, the earth 
suddenly opening beneath her fees, could not 
have shocked the girl more. 

She sprang to her feet with great, dilated 
eyes. 

‘*Mamma,” she cried ont, sharply, “‘am I 
mad or do I dream—am I having some hor- 
rible nightmare, or have you really spoken 
those horrible words that I—I—am not—am 
not——' 

A choking sob arrested the words on the 
girl's blanched lips. 


“T repeat that you are neither the child of . 





es 

Henry Sout. nor myself, Veata,”’ she eaid, 
ateadily, ‘ Can I make that much clearer to 
you to start with?” 

** Not—papa's child or—or yours!’ echoed 
the girl in a faint, terrified, dazed whisper. 

“That is what I said, reiterated Mra. 
South, adding, “ You will understand now 
how hard a task it ia to break the news to you 
—to shatter the expectation of years, and lead 
you to understand that you are not the heiress 
you have imagined yoursslf to be. You are 
but a feiendless, homeless waif picked up from 
the street!" 

She saw the words strike the girl as lightning 
strikes a flower. 

She shivered a litile, then a terrible calm- 
ness came over her. 

‘*Not yours, and not papa's child!’ she 
breathed, faintly. “‘I—I do not seem—to — 
to grasp it! Iam gare I must be either mad 
or dreaming!” 

“T have told you the truth!” declared Mre. 
South for the third time. ‘' There are papers 
lying on this table which prove what I say. 
Frst of all, Henry South's will, made a short 
time before he went away. In it he leaves all 
his ‘posee¢sions—both personal and real—to 
his only living relatives—Kate South, his 
wife, and Dora Saville, his niece. Are you 
able to-hear any more?” 

The girl nodded. 

“ET witltelt you as briefly as I can who and 
what you are, Vests. Bat sit down—yor 
frighten me to see that look on your face. It 
is enough to make one's blood ran cold!" 

“Let me stand!” sobbed the girl, leaning 
heavily against the massive oaken door frame. 


‘*T do not feel as if I conld ever moves musile- 


again!” 

‘When I married Mr. South,” she began 
“I quite supposed him to bea bachelor ; but 
ere the honeymoon was over, to my amaze- 
ment he. brought you—then a child of ‘not 
more than two summers—to me ; and, though 
he pleaded with me to be a mother’ to you 
without asking any questions, and promising 
some fature day to satisfy my cariosity con- 
cerning you, I never knew until he died, ‘and 
they forwarded the important papers and 
documents to me, just how matters stood. 

**To be brief, it is clearly explained in his 
diary that three years ago he loved a pretty 
creature—a farmer's daughter—who was as 
shallow of heart as she was fair of face. 

“They were on the eve of marriage, when, 


one day, he was appalled by the terrible news- 


that his sweethears had. disap Bnddenly. 
from the village. She had fled with a hand- 
some, dissolute gambler, who had been spend- 
ing a few weeks about the country hunting 
and fishing. 

“Henry Smith left the place a broken-. 
hearted man, aud wandered to the great 
—igpemen not oaring whether he lived or 

ie 

It wasat this period of his life that he met 
me, and married me, not for love, but for: 
pique, it seems," continued the narrator, 
frowning darkly at the remembrance. 

“ One stormy night, a few weeks after his 
marriage, as he was hurrying homeward in 
the testh of the bitter storm, he stumbled 
against a dark heap almost buried under the 
drifting snow. 

‘*¢1¢ is a woman, as I live!’ he muttered, 
lifting her in his strong arms; and then he 
raw that he had a double burden—there was a 
baby in the stiff, cold, lifeless arms cf the 
woman, : 

‘‘He took her to the nearest dector’s, and 
when the light fell upon her face a hushed cry 
broke from his lips. It was the face cf the 
farmer’s daughter whom he had loved and lost 
that he had found dead on the atreets of the 
great wicked city, with her little one clasped 
close to her pulseless breast—and that listle 
one was yourself, Vesta ! 

‘He brought you to me—no one seemed to 
raise any objections when he took you away— 
and it is bat justics to add he laid her who 
had been so false to him in a beautifal epot to 
rest for ever. 
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what you were; but when it came to his jast 
will and testament be caw his mistake—you 
had no right to one penny ci his wealth—and 
he set mattersright. You were nos mentioned 
in hie will, His wealth is divided among his 
rightfal heirs now—Dora Saville and myse}f.” 

The girl's face had gradually grown whiter 
and whiter; the last words seemed to her to 
be shouted ; the light «f Heaven seemed to die 
out all in an instant of time; then, without a 
word, without @ moan, she fell Jiigieaa at her 
enemy’s feet. 

Bui there was no pity in the stony face that 
bent over her, rather a gleam ci malignant 
triumph in the wicked eyes. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 


To Vesta the startling revelation she had 
just heard from the lips of Mre. South seemed 
like » horrible dream from which ebs must 
awake presently. 

How she ever reached her own room she 
never afterwards distinctly remembered, nor 
how long she stood it the centre of the room 
with her little hands pressed over her breaking 
heart likean image carved in marble. 

‘‘Not papa’s child, nor—nor hers!’’ she 
whispered to herself in a faint, awe-strack 
voice. 

And as she stood there the knowledge came 
home to her, slowly but surely, that if this were 
true she had no right to remain a single hour 
in that luxurious home, in which she was cer- 
tainly an interloper. 

She had been led to believe herself an heir- 
ess, while in truth she was a pauper—a poor 
waif dependent upon the charity of the two 
whom she had believed her own parents. 

Now she conld understand why she was never 
able to kindle the spark of love in Mrs. South’s 
cold breast. 

In that ‘hour she remembered Ralph Stod- 
dart's words. Ab, how they came back to 
her now: “ If the time shouid ever come when 
you need:a trae friend send forme, Vesta, and, 
no matter what part of the world I may be in 

Iwill come to you. Heaven help her, how she 
needed him now; but he was far away. 

She was alone in the great, cold, cruel world. 
She was nothing even to Dora, whom she had 
loved so-well, 

At this thought the tears which had refaeed 
to come to her-dry, burning eyes fell thick and 
fast,-and she threw herself faces downward on 
the velvet carpet; weeping as she had never 
wept inher life before, And thus Dora found 
her s8-she entered the room a little-later. 

‘* Vesta,’’ murmured she, kneeling beside 
her, snd drawing the lovely curly head to her 
shoulder and folding ber arms around her, 
‘do not weep, dear. I know all. Do you 
think for a moment that.I would accept the— 
the money nneole left and know that you were 
unprovided-for? No—a thousand times no!’’ 

Vesta gulped down a big sob. 

‘*He—he was right in leaving money to you, 
Dora,” she-deolared, ‘for you are hig niece, 
and I amnothing to him.” 

‘ All the same I shall never touch one penny 
of the money. Yot must accept it, Vesta!” 

The girl shook her curly head. 

“IT would die first!” she cried, resolnuiely, 
determinedly. 

“ Do notspeak rashly, my darling,” returned 
Dora, “Remember that you have always 
believed yourself to be an heiress, and now:to 
bave your hopes dashed would be more than 
you could endure. It is different with me,” 
she went on, slowly. ‘‘I have been dependent 
on my uncle's bounty co long that I have be- 
coms accustomed to the thonght of being 
poor. You muet take the money, Vesta !’’ 

‘Not one penny of it,’’ replied the girl, 
“ Never mind me, Dora, ; I can work fcr my 

money.” 

Dora smiled mournfully, 

‘Those words sound very brave, my dar- 
ling,” she said, gently; “but you have about 
as much knowledge of the hardships they 


‘‘ He grew to love you in spite of who and | 


entail as that butterfly outside the window 
hovering over the rose bushes.” 

‘Then the sooner I gain the knowledge by 
~ experience the better,’ returned the 
gir 

‘“What conid you do, dear?” caid Dora, 
looking pityingly down at the little white 
hands, 

- toe —— know until I look around me and 
see what other poor young girls of my age 
do,” she answered aie , ine 

Dora smiled faintiy. 

‘‘ They are brought up to a life of toil, 
dear,” she said, eadly ; ‘‘and you have been 
brought up to a life of luxury. They know 
every privation, and what it means to gain 
even the common necessitics that have to be 
eked out of bard work's earnings, and what it 
means to be frugal,” 

‘* Tcould learn all that,” said Vesta. 

‘*You are used to your dainty couch, soft 
mulls and laces, to your perfumed bath of rose 
water and lily leaves, to the scores of little 
auxiliaries that make the life of the wealthy 
pisenns, You would soon droop and dis if 

eprived of all this.’’ 

‘* You must not persuade me against my 
duty, Dora,” she returned, faintly; “and it 
is my duty to leave thishouse at once, since— 
since it is not rightfully my home, and—and 
earn my daily bread. I—I will write to you”’ 
(this very tremulously), ‘‘ and tell you how I 
get along.” 

Dora Saville threw her arms more closely 
around the shrinking little figure. 

“If you left this place I should go too, 
Vesta,” she declared. ‘I will never consent 
to be separated from you—unless you marry.” 

‘* Because I go from this house that must 
not deprive you of it, Dora, dear,” she answered, 
tearfully. 

For answer Dora drew her closer to her, 

‘Our places are reversed now, you know,” 
she sobbed. 

‘' Then let me be the same kind of a good 
angel to you, Veata, that you have been to 
me,’ she answered. ‘‘ Share with me whatever 
I have cf this world’s goods, Remember, 
darling, all Lam.I owe to you. 

“Do you remember the day—long years 
ago—when I came to this house 4 travel-worn, 
meagrely clad child, and how they would 
have turned me away from this door—to live 
or die, as Heaven saw fit? Yes, they would 
have turned meaway but for you... Oh, Vesta, 
I plead with you on my knees to let me pay 
back now the debt of gratitude I have owed 
you from that moment. If you will not take 
the wealth that should have been yours, at 
least share it with me.” 

But Vesta, almost distracted, for once in 
her life was resoluie. 

‘*T shall leave here to-morrow, Dora,’’ she 
said, “I—I would go to-night were it not 
that I need a few hours in which to make pre- 
paration.” 

‘Very well, dear. If you are determined 
I know how useless it will be to oppose you. 
I shall be quite ready to go as soon as you 
are.” 

‘Why, what do you mean?” asked Vesta, 
looking up through ber tears, 

“Simply this, that my place is by your 
side, dear; and I say to you in the language 
of Ruth :— 

‘« ¢ Where thou goest I shal! go; where thou 
liest I shail lie ;. thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. Where thon diest I 
shall die, and there shall I be buried.’ ” 

‘‘ Dear, faithfal Dora!’ murmured Vesta, 
with another buret of tears, 

Contrary to even Dora’s expectations, Mrs. 
South evinced no surprise when Vesta an- 
nounced her intention of leaving her child- 
hood’s home, and going out into the great, 
cold, cruel world. E 

** Yon certainly have more independence of 
spirit than I imsgined you possessed,” said 
Mrs. South quietly, and she dropped her eyes 
as she spoke that the girl might noé see the 
look of triumph in them. 





She did seem slightly surprised, however, 











when in the next breath Dora declared she 
would not take a penny of the money, but 
preferred instead to follow Vesta’s fortnnes, 

* You may keep it all, Mra, South,” said 
she, smarting under the indifference that waa 
shown poor Vesta. “Jf she will not accept 
what is rightfally hers, I will make it over to 
some charitable institution.” 

“ Always remember that my doors are open 
to yon both as long as you choose to stay,” 
said Mrs. South, smoothiy, making no com- 
ment upon Dora's remark, adding: “I hope 
people will not imagine that I turned either of 
you away.” 

“Oh, no; everyone knows how fond you 
have always been of me,” returned Vesta with, 
& curlof the lip and a smouldering glear in 
her great dark eyes. 

“T have done a real mother's duty towards 
you,” returned Mrs. South, looking defiantly 
at the girl, 

‘‘T have much to thank you for,” returned 
Venta. 

‘“‘ You speak in rather a derisive tone,’ said 
Mrs. South, angrily, ‘‘and I will not brook 
that. Bear in mind you have lived in loxury ; 
you have been given the best education that 
money could procure for you. You could 
share this home still, but that you havo ex- 
pressed a desire 0 maintain yourself.” 

‘Indeed I have nothing to complain of,’ 
returned Vesta. ‘‘ You haye done too much 
for a nameless nobody like myself, IfI am 
ever able to—I—I—will repay you for what 
you have done for me,” she added, in a falter- 
ing voice. 

There was great commotion in the house 
when it was learned that Vesta and Dora were 
going away. 

It was Ellen, the housemaid, who carried 
the startling intelligence to the servants in the 
lower hall. 

* Guess what’s happenin’!"’ cried the girl, 
bursting like a cyclone into the room where 
her mates sat about the table enjoying their 
noonday meal. 

‘The Lord only knows!" exclaimed the 
cock ; ‘‘ with such a woman as we have now to 
work for one may look for a’most anything.” 

“No doubt she’s thinking of giving a ball 
to celebrate master's untimely end,” put in 
the butler, grimly. ‘'Goodness knows she’s 
glad enough it happened, I should say.” 

“ Right you are in that, John,’ said Annette, 
Mrs. South's little French maid, adding: 
“Why, it was only yesterday madame paid to 
me, ‘ Every one thinks that I look as youngas 
a girl, Annette—but tell the truth, do I look 
very much older than—than—Vesta?’ 

“*¢Qh, no, no madame!’ I answered, 
quickly, ‘you look as young ag Miss Vesta, 
and—pardon me for daring to say it—a great 
deal prettier.’ 

‘*¢Ta that really true, Aunetie?’ cried my 
lady, delightedly. 

‘“©¢ You may well believe me,' I answered, 
and with that she was so pleased, what did 
she do but open her jewel-caseand give me the 
bangle ring I have always admired so much. 
Ah, there’s nothing like having a smooth 
tongue in one’s head,” and the girl laughed 
uproariously, in which all the rest joined. 

**You wouldn't all be sittin’ there laughing 
if you knew what was happenin’,’”’ panted 
Ellen, standing very pale in the doorway. 

This brought the merry group to their feet 
at once, and a volley of questions in s breath. 

“It’s just this,” sobbed Ellen, holding the 
corner of her apron to her streaming eyes; 
‘wMias Vesta and Miss Dora are upstairs a- 
packin’ o’ their bags. They're goin’ away an’ 
never intend to come back again—never!”’ 

‘Somethin’ happened when my lady sent 
for Miss Vesta to come to the mornin’. room, 
you can jast depend on that,'’’ chimed in the 
French maid. ‘ They were together there 
over an hour, with the doors all shut tight.” 

At that moment there was heard on the 
stairway the rustle of skirta, 

“It’s Miss Vesta! Hush—sh!” whiepered 
Ellen. 
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Ié was indeed Vesta, all dressed for a 
journey. 

Despite the fact that her eyes were swollen 
with weeping, she looked wondrously lovely in 
her dark blue serge travelling-dress, the blae 
jacket edged with crimson silk, and the blae 
cloth cap that sat so jauntily back on her 
dark brown carls, 

‘*I am so glad to find you all here,” she 
said, ranning her eyes rapidly round the group, 
“ for I have that to say which I wanted to say 
to youall. They are the hardest words I have 
ever spoken, and it pains me from the bottom 
of my heart to utter them, for you have all 
been so good to me I may as well tell you all 
the plain trath, and that is since—since pa— 
Me. South died I have learned the startling 
trath that I am noé their child—Mr. and Mrs. 
South’s, I mean. I wasa waif, picked u 
from the streets. I am notan. heiress, as 
have always imagined myself to be, but as 
poor as any one of you, and I—I—can remain 
under this roof no longer. I am going out 
into the world to earn my daily bread, and 
Dorais going with me. I am here to thank 
you as well as weak words can express, for 
the good-will you have shown me, and to say 
good-bye to you.” 


(To be continued.) 








MADEMOISELLE ANNIE. 


—0:— 


Ir was half-s-crown all in sixpences, and a 
pretty jingle it made on the polished para- 
quebte floor where Annie Weat dashed it scorn- 
fully dowa. 


Mr. Weat, with his white necktie fastened in make a point of sending it to Mrs. Martin.” 


80 irreproachable bow, and his spectacle case 
in his hand, started back. 
Miss West drew herself up in haughty sur- 


prise. nearest register offixe. 


‘‘May I ask, Annie,” said she, “if your 
senses are deserting you?” 
“No,” Annie answered, sharply, ‘they are 
just returning to me! Ido not know where 
they have been all this time! ” 
She was slight and dark, with big black eyes 
that seemed to blaze and deepen with every 
breath she drew. 
Her hair, black and silky, was knotted, 
’ Psaychs-fashion, at the back of her head, 
whence two or three truant ringlets escaped 
upon her slim, white neck. 
Miss West was tall and majestic, with dia- 
monds sparkling on her fingers, and white 
teeth that shone like polished ivory ; and the 
two regarded each other as hostile tigresses 
in # jangle might have done, while the jadge 
‘looked on with a perturbed face. 
Suddenly Annie turned to ker uncle, 
**Uncle West,” said she, in smothered / 
accents,‘‘I came here penniless and friendless. 
I naturally supposed that my father’s only 
brother would be kind to his orphan; that my ' 
cousin would extend a welcome to one as help- 
less as she was harmless. I¢ seems, however, 
that I was mistaken. I am banished to the 
Servants’ quarters, and set to work that 
iz most distastefal. When my clothes 
wear out Task you for money to replace them, 
aad you offer me five sixpences, with admoni- 
tions as to economy in spending them. Take 
back your money; I won't have a penny of 
it! Take backthe shelter of your home; the 
bread of dependence is too bitter for me to Sat, 
even though I starve for lack of it!” 
“ Annie,” said the old gentleman, “ this is 
very strange!’’ 
“ - very unladylike,"’ primly added Miss 
eat, 
“And my crowning offence,” Annie added, 
mockingly, “was, that on the occasion of a 
party in this house, I actually ventured to 
make my appearance in the drawing- 
room——"’ 


more,” 


and inquired for Annie, Miss West scarcely 
knew what to say. 


finally answered. 
tired to death of London.” 


address? My mother and sister particularly 
wish to make her acquaintance." 


Mrs. Webster, the most exolasive of fashion- 
able ladies, had never evinced any anxiety to 
become intimate with her. 


you her exact address at present."’ 


the sort. 


; She breathlessly. ‘' Seii2ra Josefina has played 


“And to dare to dance with Mr, Martin 
when he asked me. Oh, if words could kill, I 
should now be lying at your feet, cousin 
Hannah! Well, I've decided that it would be 
rather easier to scrub floors and wash shirts 
for a livelihood than to pine and dwarf in an 
atmosphere like this.” 

“Scrab!” gasped the jadgs—* wash !” 
Annie laughed. 

_“ Ob, you are too literal,” said she. * “I 
simply mean the words to represent indepen- 
dence in some shape. Good-bye, Uncle Weat! 
Good-bye, Hannah!” 

Bat Mr. West stood as stiff as a ramrod. 
Miss West turned her face away with frozen 
dignity—the ooins still lay shining on the 
polished floor—and so Annie went away. 

‘IT never knew such headatrong inaolence in 
all my life,’ said Hannah, with a long breath. 
Mr. West shook his white head. 

*' She has been very trying," said he, ‘‘and 
in my opinion most ungrateful. Bat at 
least we have done our duty; no one can do 


Bat when Mr. Martin called the next day, 


“She has left us for a short term,” she 
“She said that she was 


‘‘Indeed! Can you favour me with her 


Miss West reddened, Mrs, Martin and 


“Tam sorry,” said she, “ bat I cannot give 


Mr. Martin looked puzzled. 

“‘ Perhaps when you obtain it—"’ he began. 
“Ob, certainly,” said Hannah “Til 
And 


e secretly resolved to do nothing of 


Annie, meanwhile, made her way to the 


The wooden benches were fall of weary, 
pale-faced applicants—the books were crowded 
with names. The comely superintendent 
shook her head. 

“ Times are dall,” said she, “‘and the supply 
for workers far exceeds the demand.” 

“‘ Bat,” cried Annie, ‘it oughtn’t to be so 
in a country like this! A great, prosperous 
country |” 

The superintendent stared. 
“Tam no a of political economy,” said 
she. ‘Ican only state facts. Can you speak 
Spanish?” 

Annie shook her head. 
“A pity!” said the superintendent, ‘ We 
have an application for a young person to go 
to Seville. Do you know anything about 
desigus for wall-papers ? 

‘* N—no,” reluctantly confessed Annie. 
‘‘An accomplished designer is wanted in 
York at once ; also a forewoman in a kid glove 
factory. Bat as for companions, nursery- 
governesses, amanuenses, the market is 
glutted.”’ 
Annie was turning away with a sigh, when 
a stylish young lady, dressed in black, came 
hurriedly in. 
“What are we to do, Mrs. Smith?’ said 


us @ dreadfally shabby trick. Someone has 
offered her a pound more than our bid to go 
and dance for them on Monday evening, and 
she has started. 

Mrs. Smith shrugged her comely shonlders. 

‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘one can never depend on 
these Spanish women! They have absolutely 
no conscience.” 

“Bat what are we to do?” oried the lady. 
‘' Here it is Saturday, and the boat is engaged, 
and the circulars out, and all the dear little 
ragged darlings expect to see the famous 
Spanish sefiora dance. It’s too provoking! 
Of course no substitute can be engaged in so 


is coming, and the leotarer on Egypt, and the 
fanny man with hia stories; bat the children 
think most of the dancing girl of all!” 

“ Can's I go?”’ 

Annie’s eyes glittered, her cheeks glowed. 
Mrs. Smith opened her opaque blae eyes; 
the tall young lady adjusted a lorgnette, and 
looked at Annie in mute surprise. 

‘I’m not Spanish,” said Annie, ‘but I can 
dance, They tell me I dance well. I'vecf ea 
done the ‘ Highland Fiing' and the ‘ Sailor’s 
Hornpipe’ at children’s parties; and I could 
wear & black velvet jacket with spangles, and 
pink boots, and—— Oh, yes, I’m quite certain 
I could do it!” 

‘I don’t know who you are!” said Mias 
Finch, the chairwoman of the exoursion com- 
mittee. 

‘* You may call me Annie West,” said our 
heroine, with a composure that astonished 
herself. ‘‘Ifthere is plenty of room, a scart 
dotted with a good deal of tinsel would be 
very pretty; or perhaps a wand, wreathed 
with roses, with a glittering star at the top. 
Do let me try to take this Spanish seiora’s 
place. I am sure I could doit!” 

It was an exsursion, got up by a few fine 
ladies for a great many poverty-stricken little 
‘Industrial Scholars,” and it was beyond 
everything desirable that the children shouid 
enjoy themselves. 

The Egyptian lecturer might be dispensed 
with. Even the magic lantern coald be 
stricken from the programme, inasmuch ae 
the children had seen something like it at the 
Christmas holidays. Bat the dancing seficra 
and the fanny man, with his imitations and 
anecdotes, were positively indispensable. 

And is turned out that Annie was engaged 
at last. A part of her remuneration paid 
down in advance was to go toward buying 
the costume, and she felt that ber first step on 
the ladder of fame was already assured. 

It was a brilliant August day. The Water. 
witch steamed royally up the blue, spark- 
ling river to the merry music of a band, and 
the deck was all alive with little children in 
their best clothes, newly-washed faces and 
smoothly-brashed hair, each twenty in charge 
of a one.size-larger monitor, while at the 
court end of the boat sat a group of elegant 
ladies and tennis-flannelled gentlemen, the 
very cream of the élite, who had fallen a 
victim to the fashionable epidemic for 
“ slamming." . 

“ We thought, you see,” said Misa Finch, 
addressing a stately lady in Indian silk and 
diamonds, “‘ that the dance would be prettiest 
and most picturesque on the deck of the 
steamboat. The rest of the entertainment 
will do at the island, when we get there. I 
assure you, 1 was quite in despair whon 
S<iora Josefina played us false; but this 
Mademoiselle Annie is extremely pretty.” 

The children uttered a simultaneous howl 
of delight jast at that moment, when the 
band struck up a merry Cachuoa, and a t 
figure, upholding a glittering, silver- ed 
scarf, bounded gracefully into the empiy 
space, guarded around with silver rope. 

The ladies put up their eyeglasses, the 
gentlemen became attentive, the children 
uttered “Obs!” and “Abs!” of rapture 
which even the relentless monitors forgot to 
reprove, and in a second, as it were, the 
glittering fairy danced her way into their 
hearts and took them all by storm. 

Bat among the patronesses, Miss Weat sat 
stiff and appalled, and Mr, Martin, leaning 
over his sister's shoulder, whispered in her 


ear, — 

‘‘ That is Ja belle cousine, Ada, that I told you 
of. How, inthe name of all thatis unaccount- 
able, do you suppose she came here?” 

And then, leaning across to Miss Finch, he 
said, in a low voice,— 

“ Your Mademoiselle Annie is an old 
acquantance of mine. Will you kindly allow 
me to introduce my sister to her when the 
dance is over?” 





short a time, and I did so want our school 





* Uninvited,” put in Miss Weat. 





excursion to be a success! The magiclantern 


And Annie, sitting in the cabin of the 
Waterwitch, with Miss Finch’s white cash- 
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ere opera cloak wrapped around her, to 
insure alas talking cold, and the glittering 
scarf falling away from her shoulders, had 
quite an audience, while the children were 
having their first instalment of sandwiches 
and lemonade on deck, and the only one who 
did not attend it was Miss Hannah West. 

“Bat I can’t understand it,” said Mrs. 
Webster. ‘I never saw anything so lovely in 
my life as your dancing; it was the very 
poetry of motion. Bat was it merely to give 
pleasure to the dear little children that——” 

Annie laughed frankly. 

*' It was for two pounds,” said she. “Iam 
a self-supporting young woman now, Mrs. 
Webster, and dancing is as good a trade as 
sewing. This is my first appearance. Can 
you recommend me to your friends?” 

Once more she danced for the children, on 
the return trip of the steamer, when the moon- 
light flooded the deck with silver, and her 
softly-swaying Shadow Dance seemed to keep 
time with the rocking of the tides ; and then 
she came back to society, in the ordinary 
dress of a young woman of the nineteenth 
century. a - 

Rupert Martin was waiting for her, to give 
her his arm for a brief promenade in the 
white moonlight. 

Mrs. Webster smiled graciously at them as 
they walked away. 

“Ob, i¢ has been such fun!" said Annie ; 
‘and the children were so pleased. See, they 
are trying to imitate my steps now, the dar- 
lings!” 

Bat, Annie,” said Martin, a little gravely, 
“you should not have taken s0 decided a 
measure without consulting me.” 

‘How wasI to know that you were inter- 
ested one way or the other?” she retorted, 

‘* You know it now, Annie.” 

Her lashes fell ; the colour flamed into her 


~ really love me, Rapert ?" 
os into my eyes, Annie, and see what 
they tell you!” he answered, softly. 

‘Then, after all, I never shall be perfectly 
independent!’ cried Annie, half laughing, 
half sobbing. = 

‘No woman should ever be that, Annie,” 
said Martia, with all a man’s imperiousness. 

And Miss Hannah West, sitting stiffly at 
her end of the boat, with one or two sleepy old 
dowagers and an asthmatic elderly gentleman, 
declared that, for her part, she never had had 
such a stupid time in her life. 


— 
ae 


MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

THICKTHORN was never 80 charming as when 
the golden summer sunshine shed a glory over 
its rambling moss-oovered 8, and over its 
wide, old-fashioned grounds. On this late 
August afternoon the old place was looking its 
very best. Dr. Gunter, pacing up and down 
under one of the ivy-covered verandahs, looked 
about him in a thoughtful sort of way. The 
shrieks of childish laughter that came from 
the sturdy little chap mounted on his uncle 
Dick's shoulder—Dick grown almost into a 
young man, so big and strapping—did not 
disturb the doctor. He was evidently too 
deep in thought. 

By-and-by he turned, at a elight touch on his 
shoulder. 

Well, fairy!” he said, knitting his brows. 
- — ogre!’ Hopeanswered, with a faint 

mile. 

“Am I anogre?” Dr. Gunter asked, almost 
eee 

ope answered by pressing her cheek to hie 
broad shoulder. rhe . 

‘* Dearest and truest of friends!” she said 
softly. Toey paced upand down slowly, Hope 
looking a very slender little person in her 
black gown as she clungto hisarm. Her hair 
was banched up picturesquely, She looked 
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very dainty and very lovely; and though there 
was & sadness lingering iu her eyes, and round 
the corners of her mouth, she seemed to have 
grown younger—more like what she had been 
in the days before her marriage. 

“You have got sométhing cn your mind, 
Gunnie—out with it,” she said, after a little 
pause, 

Dr. Gunter wheeled round and faced her. 

“* Little hypocrite,” he declared, “as though 
you did not know very well what was on my 
mind.” 

Hope smiled, and then looked grave. 

‘*T have explained to you, dear, it was im- 
possible to prevent her coming; her mother 
wishes to cee her.” 


*“« And she wants to come, for some infernal 


mischief or other,” Dr. Gunter growled. 
‘* When did you ever know my Jady Brenda to 
have a good motive, eh?” 

** You must not be uncharitable, Gunnie.”’ 

“ Bat I am uncharitable, monstrously, 
damnably uncharitable, where the Dowager 
Lady Woodstock is conoerned,’’ and then Dr. 
Gunter laughed. ‘Gad, fairy,’’ he said, with 


a chuckle, ‘‘that must be a bitter pill for © 


a to swallow—the Dowager Lady Wood- 
stock. 
pitied. Fancy having to live with Brenda! 
Good heavens! It is enough to send a man 
mad.” 
‘I think you are hard on her, Gunnie. Evory- 
one has some good points, and Brenda has 
hers, believe me.” 
‘* She keeps them pretty well hidden.” 
‘‘She can be staunch and true—that was 
proved to us a year ago,” Hope said, in a low 
voice. 


Well, poor old Woodstock was to be | 


, 





| 


“If Brenda were really in love with that 


poor misguided husband of yonrs,” Dr. 
Gunter answered, ‘‘she had a fanny way of 
showing it. That's all I can say, my dear.’ 

Hope sighed, a cloud had fallen on her face. 

“* T—I think—yes. I think most truly, that 
she did love poor Hogh. It would have been 
better ifi——” and then Hope clung to her old 
friend, and buried her face on his arm. ‘‘Oh! 
Gannie, Gannie,"”’ she said with a wait in her 
voice, ‘if you only knew how I fret, how I 
yearn over the past. I must have been to 
blame. He was not all bad, as you and others 
say. Sometimes—sometimes I felt I must go 
mad, Gunnie. I~—I was hard tohim. I did 
not make excuses, I——” 

‘‘Hard,” Ganter repeated, drawing her 
into his embrace. ‘‘ You hard—my poor little 
dove,’’ he caressed the bent head for a time. 
‘* Hope,” he said, after this pause, ‘‘ you are 
breaking your promise to me. Remember you 
gave me your word you would dismiss these 
foolish fancies from your brain. They will do 
you @ mischief, my dear. They are not real ; 
they are born of hysteria and foolish senti- 
ment. You were powerless to avert what hap- 
pened. With you or without you Hugh Christie 
was bound to have come to the same end. It 
was in his blood my dear. He went the 
same road as his father before him—s road 
that led to early death and destruction. Rouse 
yourself, Hope. You have not come to the end 
of your life. You have others to think of beside 
yourself—your child, your father, that dear 
old lady at Blairton, and all your friends, 
including your old ogre of a Gunnie, There 
is work for you to do snd plenty, but you will 
not do it well or honestly if you persist in 
sitting down and nursing a remorse that 
ehould never have come, and encouraging 
foolish and morbid thoughts. The Power above 
us, my dear, is your judge; and you may rest 
aesured that He knows how little your erred 
in your short and miserable married life!"’ 

Hope did not speak for a moment. Then she 
lifted her lovely face; tears were in her eyes, 
and her lips were tremulous. 

‘* You alwaysdo me good,” she said, gently, 
‘my dear, dear Gannie.” 

Dr. Gunter kissed her tenderly, and, drawing 
her hand through his arm, marched on again. 

“Well, and what's the news, eh?” he 
asked, t 

“I know of none," Hope answered, her voices 





low and subdued, the bright, girlish look flown 
from her face again, 

‘ What about that yellow-hsired li:t's 
vixen ?” 

“Dolly!” Hope qneried, and then she 
laughed. ‘'She is in Scotland just now, 
I fancy, and quarrelling, as usual, with her 
mother.”’ 

‘* Not married yet ?”’ 

“No,” Hope said, and, somehow, she did not 
speak qnite easily. ‘‘I—I fancy the child is 
io love with someone—who——"’ 

‘‘ Who does not return the love!” 

‘That I cannot say exactly, ‘‘ Hope said, 
* it is only what Timagine, Mrs. Hyde wag 
forious because Dolly refused to marry ycung 
Fairley. Now that he has come into the title 
he is sufficiently eligible, you cee.” 

Dr. Ganter granted. Me. Hyde and he were 
by no means sympathetic to one another. 

‘* That she should bs Tom Dornton’s sistex 
beats me hollow !"' he said now. 

“T heard from the Squire only this morn. 
ing,'’ Hope said. 

‘How he hankers after that young fellow. 
By jove, fairy, I often take great praise to 
myself for having been the means of getting 
Dornton to give him that berth.” 

“It was like you—a good and kind action.’ 

‘Twas drawn to that young fellow from 
the first. Whats pity he doesn't come back 
to England! We shall hearof him deserting 
his native land, and settling down as an Indian 
Chief with a dozen squaws one of thess 
days.” 

Hope laughed rather hurriedly, and then 
looked round. 

“I—I don’t want Dicky to tire himself, 
My Douglasis no light weight, I can assure you, 
and he is something ofatyrant, too. He 
simply rides roughshod over Mrs. Carmichael, 
Jeoks, Dicky, and all the rest.” 

‘* Takes after his mother! ” Dr. Gunter said 
grimly. 

Hope laughed this time more easily. 

** Come, let us go and rescue Dick,” she 
said, and gathered the train of her black gown 
in her hand and went down the steps. 

‘I am going to write some letters, 
father anywhere about?” 

‘Dad's in the study, fast asleep, poor cid 
dear. Don’t wake him up.” 

“I will leave that to Brenda when she 
comes.” 

Dr. Ganter turned in through one of the long, 
open windows. 

“I gueesed hia secret two yearsago,” he said, 
to himself; ‘' but, somehow, I cannot fathom 
her heart. Poor little fairy! If I could brs 
see you happy again! Why doesn’t the lad 
come home? Why does he leave her without 
a word? Itisa year since the grave closed 
over that poor wretch. Does he not know she 
is free! He loved her then ; his very face pro- 
claimed it that evening we sat together in 
his cottage near Blairton.”” Dr. Gunter seated 
himself at a writing table. “If I knew 
whether my letter would reach him I would 
write to him, and simply order him to come 
home, But then comes the rub. Suppose I do 
this, suppose I build up all sorts of hopes for 
him, and she just dashes the whole to the 
ground! Women are kittle.cattle,” Dr. Ganter 
mused, witha knit brow. “I should havo 
thought it an easy thing to understand my 
fairy, and yet she puzzles me at every turn. 
One thing, however, I do know, and that is that 
she shall not be allowed to encourage these 
morbid fancies. Sarely she suffered enough 
at Hugh Christie's hands while he lived! There 
is no need for his memory to rise jike a barrier 
between her and all her fature happiness, 
whether she marries or no. This nonsense 
shall be knocked on the head, and settled once 
and forall, or my name is not Jim Ganter !"’ 


Brenda arrived at Thickthorn later in the 
day, with her usual complement of luggage 
aud attendants. She was received by Sir 
William in his cheery fashion. Her step. 
father stood more in awe of Brenda than ever, 
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and was conducted by Mre, Carmichael to her 
rooms wish all due ceremory. 

* Ie was remarked in the servants’ hall that 
Miss Brenda was certainly not improved in 
looks or temper; in fact, that she had grown 
simost old, and was certainly rely. 

Her heavy mourning and widow's weeds did 
not suis ber, 

Sho stood fora moment at the open window, 
looking ont over the old-remembered picture, 
She scarcely knew what had urged her to come 
to Thiokthorn—perhaps it was her vanity and 
sel’.eateem. She knew thet with her mother, 
at Teast. she could pose as a very great person. 
aga, and she hoped to impress the household 
genersily with her magnificence and grandeur. 

Her life bad been a bitter one since her old 
bushand's audden death in the winter. It conld 
scarcely have been said to have been pleasant 
before that event, for Lord Woodstock was 
farions with her for daring to betray a secret he 
had given his word of honour to guard, and 
tock many opportunities of showing his dis. 
pleasnre and disgust; but up to his death her 
socia! porition had been maintained. She was 
the wife of a well-known man, and as such 
received her due share of attention. After he 
was gone, however, Brenda very quickly found 
a change, 

The entire family’gave her the cold shoulder 
—even those minor branches, to whom she had 
vonchsafed many kindnerses in a hope of 
carrying favour with the higher ones. 

The Dowager Marchioness cf Woodstock 
was, of course, always.the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Woodstock ; #nd her money could 
bave been still an open sesame to many things, 
even to @ second titled marriage ; but Brenda 
was, as we have seen, ambitions to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and the fact that she was 
most decidedly ostracised by her late husband’s 
family was a bitter and lasting blow. More: 
over, sho was not the woman she had been. 
When death followed swiftly on Hugh 
Obristie’s removal from London to Thick- 
thorn Manor a year ago, Brenda had grown 
suddenly old, and almost weary. 

Not until this terrible illness had come, and 
the grave had closed above him, did she realise 
how much a part of herself this man had 
grown. She suffered most acutely—suffered in 
@ sullen, resentfa! way. The very fact of 
Hope’s generous consideration of her feelings 
was, in itself, a grievance. She gradged Hope 
her right to be with Hugh; she resented more 
than ever the tie that held her rival to the 
only man who had touched her heart. 

‘* Bad he married me he would be alive 
nov,” she was fond of saying to herself. She 
nourished all her hard and unjast thoughts of 
Hope till they grew and grew into a mania ; 
and now, as she stood looking out of her 
window on to the lawn at Thickshorn Manor, 
her brow grew dark, and her lips compressed 
fiercely. Hope was there on the grass, her 
biack gown gathered in ‘her hand, running 
hither and thither. a graceful, girlish figure, 
pretending to escape the clutch of the baby 
hands outstretched to catch her. 

‘‘ She is absolutely without heart. She can 
laugh and dance, as though it were twelve 
years, and not merely twelve months since he 
died,” Brenda said to herself. “No crape on 
her gown, no cap on her head, and yet they 
said he was to blame for the misery of their 
marriage. How could there be anything but 
misery with such a creature as Hope. She 
makes me mad,” Brenda added, savagely to 
herself, as the sound of Hope’s voice and the 
child's laughter floated in on the summer air; 
and then she turned pale, and her heart beat 
with a sullen sort of jealousy as she saw Hope 
stoop, catch the pretty little figure in her arms, 
and cover it with kisses, 

‘His child!" she muttered, ‘ Hugh's 
child. She has that left, and she cares 


nothing; while I——”’ she turned abruptly 
from the window and threw off her heavy 
garmente. 

Lady Woodstock's grief must have been 
intense when her lord died, to judge by the 
Here back once! 


trappings of woe she wore, 





more in the old house, Brenda seemed to live 
inthe past again, to dream the old dreams, to 
conjure up the old ambitious visions, and with 
it all came the old jealousy and dislike for 
her step-sister—the old hatred mingled with 
the new. 

Dr. Gunter had not been wrong when he 
distrusted Brenda's coming, for if thoughts 
could have had power to annihilate, then 
would poor Hops have Iain stretched at this 
embittered woman’s feet still and cold in 
death, a victim to the meanest and most 
unjaetifiable malice and jealous hatred, 

Fortunately, however Brenda's power for 
harm was limited, she might annoy or disturb, 
bat to destroy was beyond her. That she 
wonld let few opportunities of making Hope 
suffer escape her was a foregons conclusion. 


* CHAPTER XXXIUI., AND LAST. 


As Dr. Gunter had predicted to himself, 
the advent of Lady Woodstock was productivs 
of no good results, so far as his fairy wag 
concerned. A fortnight had gone since 
Brenda’s arrival, and, to the dootor’s annoy- 
ance and anxiety, a great ohange had come 
over the girl for she was still litile more; and 
all the good her year of peace and affectionate 
care in her old homs had brought about 
seemed to have become a thing of the past. 
Dr. Ganter had no hesitation in attributing 
this to Brenda’s inflaence, 

‘* Deuce takethe woman! What more does 
she want. She's done her level best to make 
the child unhappy from the first; and now 
that Hugh is dead she can’t find much to be 
jealous of unless it is my fxiry’s sweetness 
and beauty, and I suppose Madam Brenda's 
vanity would permit her to be jealous of that, 
If she remains here much longer I shall pack 
Hope off to Blairton, and in future I shall 
take precious good careshe doesn’t come into 
much more contact with Brenda.” 

Hope certainly was far from well. She was 
very pale, and her large violet eyes had a 
wistfal, unhappy look. 

De. Ganter took upon himeelf to speak to 
Brenda. 

‘*T shall be obliged, Lady Woodstock, if you 
will abstain from discussing anything con- 
nected with her past unhappiness, either 
before or with Hope. Her sensitive nature is 


only now recovering from the succession of 


tronbles she was called upon to bear, and I 
am anxious to cultivate all the cheerfulntts 
possible.” 

‘* Hope must fare like other people; I sup- 
poze. You can’t wrap her up in cotton wool !"’ 
Brenda said, with a disagreeable smile. 

‘‘ Hope is certainly not like other people. 
There is something rare and infinitely bean- 
tifal abont her nature—something which it 
is given to a very few to understand and 
appreciate, You will forgive me for observing, 
Lady Woodstock, that you are not, and have 
never been, one of those few !” 

A flash of anger rose to Brenda's sallow 
cheek. 

‘I always thought you an impertinent old 
man,” she said, risingand walking away with 
her orape-laden skirts rustling after her. 
‘* Now I know it for a fact.” 

Dr. Gunter chuckled to himself, and then 
frowned. 

“She shows her hand,” be muttered, ‘I 
shall get fairy away. Iwill not have more 
mischief done to her.” Then the old man 
sighed. “ Why is it life will not go more 
smoothly, and why, why does not that boy 
come back? I might see a fature then. 
Now—!" Dr. Gunter finished witha shake of 
his head. 

That evening at dinner he watched Hope 
clozely. He saw ata glance that Brenda had 
discovered the morbid feelings and sence of 
remorse that had lived, and still lived, in 
Hope’s breast over her dead husband. 

And she has made the, most of them, curse 
her!" the doctor said. 





The late letter-bag was broughé inat dessert, 
and caused a little diversion. 

‘Two for you, fairy!” Sir William called, 
Everyone rose, and sauntered into the garden, 
It was growing chilly now, and autumn was 
quickly orseping on. Hope sat Gown in a 
corner of the conservatory, snd opensd her 
letters. Oao, from Dorothy Hyde, consisted of 
a few lines only to announces her arrival with 
her mother in town, and ending with, ‘‘ And 


don't be surprised, darling, if you ses me any 


day. I have warned mother I mean to fly 
down to you; and oh! fairy, dear, [have some 


news for you—some news that I want you to | 


be glad to hear, for I know you love me jaat a 
little, don’t you, darling ?” 

Hopes smiled faintly to herself, and opened 
her second latter, which was from her Goasin 
Clare Druca, who also wrote from London. 

Hope settled herself to enjoy this letter. She 
was very fond of her cousin, and loved to hear 
news of her happiness, of her husband's in- 
creasing gocdness, and of her children's 
beanty. Her chair was put jast without the 
drawing-room door. Inside the room Lady 
Carruthers was sitting with Brenda, who also 
was occupied with her letters, F'com where she 
sat Brenda could see Hops, and she knew 
every word she uttered could be clearly heard 
by her step. sister. 

“A letter from Mrs. Hyde,” she said 
ostensibly to her mother, “ written in great 
excitement apparently, and announcing Lord 
Gainsborough’s return at last. I suppose 
Dolly will soon be settled and married.” 

“ Lor, my dear!” Lady Carruthers said, in 
surprise, ‘‘ yon don’t say so. I dida’t kaow 
— was any courting between him and 

r.’’ 

Brenda’s cheek flashed. As she grew older it 
seemed to her her mother's old valgarity 
grew worse and worse—the resuitof her long 
absence and correcting tongue. Is spoiled the 
pleasure of the moment, this contrast be- 
tween her mother whom no amoant of. refin- 
ing inflasnce could refine,and the slender 
and girl, sitting so silent and pale out 


ond. 
% If she thinks she has done with suffering 

she is mistaken. I know which way the wind 

lies pretty olearly, and I will wring ber 

heart,’ Brenda said, between her white 
th 


‘*Oh, everybody knew that Lord Gains- 
borough was in love with Dolly ages ago. 
That was why he was going Away jast—jaat 
at that time.” Did a memory of her own weak- 
ness make Brenda's voice falter for a moment? 
The next it was as sharp and clear as ever. 
‘* He seems to have been a young man of an- 
usual principle, mother, who thought it wrong 
for an overseer ta aspires to his master’s be. 
longings; and, of course, he was masquerad- 
ing then, and appeared to be beneath Dolly's 
acosptance; bat now——” 

“Now?” echoed Lady Oarruthers. 

‘* Now—cest une toute autre chose," Brenda 
said airily, “and Dolly isdoing very well for 
herself |” 

“Indeed, and that she is!” Lady Car- 
ruthers agreed, heartily. ‘“‘ I always liked that 
young man, Brenda, He used to remind me 
of your poor father, and he were so gratefal 
for all we did when he was hart, and his eyes 
were co beautifal! " 

Brenda yawned, and moved slowly into the 
conservatory, her dress of silk and jet making 
massive rustling as she walked. 

“ Are you not cold out there, Hope?” she 
called. 

Bat there was no answer, Hops was gone 
softly, almost silently. She had glided away. 

The words she had heard were sounding 
again and again in ker ears, the words she had 
read swam again and again before her eyes, 
that one sentence in Dolly’s letter wringing 
with sudden happiness and exultation—that 
other sentence in her cousin’s loving epistle, 
that corroborated the trath she could not 
realizes yet. 

**No news, darling,”’ Mrs. Druoe-had wrote. 
“ We are only here for a day en passant, and 
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no one is in town. At least, I forgot, no one 
except Lord Gainsborough, whom Freddy saw 
vesterday, looking so handsome and magvifi- 
gent; but, of couree, this is no mewa to you, 
for you will have heard from him direct. Do 
tell me if it ia tone thathe is going to marry 
that pretty fair-haired Dolly Hyde. Freddy 
said be heard that thereswas a reamour of a 
wedGing in that quarter. I.mever-can grow 
out of my septimentality, but, really, there 
would bo @ dehicionms comance over this 
marriage, wouldn't there? When—when will 
vou come to us, datling. Hope?” and with a 
thousand entreaties amd sincerest love, the 
letter bad closed. — 

Hope walked into the honse through 
another window, and made her way wearily; 
op the-etairs. 

“T feel so—so tired,” she said to herself, 
Ger bands were cold as ice, and there was a 
carious weighty sensation on her head. She 
went into her obiid’s nursery, and stood look: 
ing down at him in silence for a ¢ime. 

Jecks, who was installed head nurse, looked: 
inher sarmat the beautifal youngéaee, s0 pale, 
go fail of serxow that seemed unfathomable, 


he rode up to Thickthorn, and dismounted ai 
the door. ; 

*t And, when you go, of course you will let 
me escort you?” 

‘‘T shall do nothing of the kind,’’ Hope 
said, trying to put life and vigour into her face 
and voice. “I mean to show you that I am 
not,such a very useless young person, Gannie,.” 

‘‘T shall come with you ali thesame,’’ Dr. 
Ganter said, reading her face-carefally, but 
doing it in the most casual way, 

Dr. Gunier usually did ashe-desired, and 
his-will was not: thwarted this time. 

Hope found herself carried off almost before 
she had realised it, having left a thousand 
mother’s instructions with Jevks, and kissed 
her father tenderly. 

‘Don't stay long, fairy,’ he said to her; 
“I want you.” 

‘‘Grannie wants me too, datling!"’ she 
said, with her sweet smile. ‘Bat Lwiil not 


long.” 
MY Yon will stay juat long enough 40 get some 
colonr’ in your cheeks, madam,” Dr. Gnnter 


" [believe you think roses are to be picked 


Sie spoke Aenderiy, affectionately. Notali thejom the 


love snebereZor little Douglas could oust his 
mother from her heart. 

jaeadache, Miss Hops, my 
‘ y, “or is it the old! 






H eyes to the honest face; 
and then bent over her boy, and kissed him 


again and again. 

‘It ia the old, decks, only: it ia a little 
worse to-night, thatis all,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

Jecka followed her from the room, beseech. 
ing to be allowed to minister to her in some 
way, but Hops only shook her head. 

“T shall goto bed. Iam tired,” she said, 
gently. ‘' A night's rest willdome good. I— 
I shall be better in the morning!” 

Alas! poor child, she knew too well her 
pain would not be healed in one night’s space of 
time. She walked slowly siong the corridor, 
and as she passed a door a sadden impalse 
came to her, and she pashed it open, and went 
into the room. 

There was no light save the faint:moon ‘that 
shone through the window, but Hops needed 
mone. Imagination, memory, filled’ in the 
picture. It was here she had-eeen him first, 
his marvellous eyes mesting hers; so sorrow. 
‘tally hereshe had sat, and read, and talked, 
sud wona smile from him She could see 
bim now leaning back in the chair, his hand. 
some face drawn and thin, but a light of 
pleazure breaking across it at sight of her. 
Almost she could hear him speaking. 

Ths vividness of the picture brought an 
egony of yearning, of despair, that Hope had 
not thought possible, could be given to anyone 
to suffer. 

She stood with her hands olacped to her 
heart. The vague, morbid, unsettled condition 
of her mind was cleared to her inthismoment, 
and she knew the trath—knew that it was not 
the dead coward that she mourned, bnt the 
living man and hero she had longed in all 
these weary months. As she had found the 
truth so her suffering became a reality. 

“IfI could but say Iam glad,” she whis- 
pered to herself. ‘If I could but have the 
strength to conquer self, to—to rejoice; but,” 
@ sort of wailing ory came from her heart, 
“bat, oh! Philip, my love—my love—I can- 
not—I cannot. It is more than I can bear 1” 

She flang herself on her knees by the bed, 
and buried her face in the silken coverlet. 
The door was shut; no one could come to this 
room. She was undisturbed, and only the 

silent moon was there to gaze down upon her 
as ehe wept ont her tears of hopeless yearning 
and longing over her hopelesa love. 


¥* * * * 7 
“Going to Blairton, my fairy! Well, I must 


give in at last, and declare you to be s 
sensible person after all!’ 


hedges at , 

Her old friend was not dessived by her 
manner. 

“There is some mew pain, What isi?” 
}ine: thought to himself. 

He had not beentold of Lord Gainaberongh's 
veturn. 

Brenda pretended an affectionate imterestin 
Hope's departures but in reality ehe:was:mach 
vannoyed at it. 

Now that she) had discovered: a» means 
‘whereby ehe conld quietly inflict: torture on 


mortifying to find her victim. ing away 
from her reach ; but she could afford 40.emile, 
for she had at least the satisfaction ofkmowing 
that Hops was as miserable as any living eou! 
could hope to be. 

Blinded as she was by her jealousy and by 
the sort of morbid infatuation that appertained 
to all concerning Hugh, Brenda may be par- 
doned for her unwomanly thoughts and feel. 
ings merely on this score. 

To her it seemed desecration that Hope 
could let another man’s inflacnce come in tke 
place Hugh had held; but that was where she 
was 80 sadly at fault, for Hugh Christie could 
never have filled the same place in Hope's 
heart as did this other man. 

Hope had worshipped her handsome hus- 
band with a young girl’s romantic intensity ; 
she had. clung to him even after his selfishness, 
cruelty, and indifference had beaten her heart 
to dust beneath his fees; bat no human 
creature conid have given such an one respect 
and esteem when the truth of his character 
was revealed in all its odiousness. 


As we saw Hope cling to what she thought 
was-love,-but was, after al], only her woman's 
illasion long after Hugh had put the most 
humiliating sorrow upon her; bat little by 
little, as unconsciously the other inflaences 


and eyes realised the nobility, the breath, the 
beauty of what a trae man could be, even the 
girlish iNuaion faded, and Hops knew that she 
had never.really loved—never could love—save 
where her mind could revere and respest, her 
honour conld,.find ita, companion, her sou! its 
sympathetic soul, So it was she loved now; 
and, having none of these feelings, or destroy- 
ing them ruthlessly ere they could ripen into 
being, Brenda deceived herself into believing 
Hope to be in reality what her jealousy and 
hatred designated her, and to a mind like 
Brenda's no declaration of the trath would 
mean an alteration of thonghit. 

“I suppose we shall. meet before long,” she 
said, with her wintry smile as they parted, 
There was no pretence on Hope's part. Some- 
how, it was shown her clearly, definitely, now 
that this woman was indeed her enemy. and 
evil-wisher, and that did she desire peace at 
least she must avoid all chance meeting with 





So declared Dr. Gunter the next morning as 


Brenda. 


had crept.into her life, as her woman's heart 


‘‘ For my happiness Inced not fear,” Hope 
said to herself, ‘ for that is gone for ever.” 

Biairton was strangely soothing to her. Sha 
loved hermodher’s old home. She loved the 
well-romembered paths, the distant view, the 
country roads. 

She dweit. within the walls of the Castle 
grounds. Tey were spacious enongh, A 
week slippedaway somehow. No letters reached 
her save the daily letter from Jecks, giving 
nows of her baby and his doings. 

Dr. Ganter had promised to write, and yes 
he had not done)so. The truth was, that 
Hope's old drient-had been touched up with 
rheumatism atter he had left her at Biairton. 
There was no farther news news from Doliy, 
not a line from that other. 

“He might: have written one word!” she 
said to herself.. She did not blame him for 
loving Dolly—pretty, sunny-haired Dolly ; 
bat—but they bad been friends. 

A hot flash:came to Hope's pale face. aa she 
recalled what that friendship meant to her, 
and surelyhemight have let her know be was 
returned to. agland and to home. 

Bhe tried to forget this silence, tried to pat 
bim out of ber mind, but it was not possible, 
What woman can forget when she loves? 

When the aews. came to her throngh Jecks 
of Dr. eo — she drove into be ang 
ripgton; and sent him a telegram, asking i 
she might go to him. 

She had given him her faithful promise not 
to leave Biairton under a monsh, or she would 
have gone withont. asking. 

It was her first:drive into Meckrington. She 
had fg thought if wonld have tried her so 
mu 


. “I must bes very poory weak thing !'’ sho 
said, bitterly to herself, asshetarned her ponice 
“back. towards Blairton. «At the lodge gates 
phe-gave the reins to the groom, and alighted. 
‘“‘T will walk,” sho said to the man, and 
after a few pretty words to the lodge-keeper’s 
wife, ehe turned, ard began to walk slowly in 
the direction of the Castle. 

She was tired. Is seemed to her she was 
always tired now. The. wind was chilly, it 
was growing dusk. Hope shivered in her.seal- 
skin, and quickexed her steps. 

‘If Gannie is worse, promise cor no promise 
I shall-go to him,” she said to herself as she 
walked on. ‘*Grannie will spare me for him. 
How strangely familiar it seems to bs wa'k- 
ing here!” was her next thought, ‘I coult 
almost imagine Dolly would come flying up 
the avenue in her usual breakneck pace. Dolly 
might write to me.” Hopes lips, qniversd, 
‘« I¢ is hard to. be forgotten!’’ Thea ahs re- 
proached: herself. ‘ How selfish Tam. In 
such happiness as theirs there is no piace for 
others. I—I should be just thesame myself," 
and then Hope came to a sudden standstill, 
and her heart beat so violently a3 to make her 
feel almost a faiot. A tall figure had come 
suddenly ont of the afternoon dask from a side 
path and stood before her. ‘‘ Who is there?” 
she said, in nervons, hurriedttones. “ Thia ia 
private |” 

The figare was. close to her—tall, broad, 
like a giant. 

“ Don't you know me, Hope?” it said, ina 
voice fall ofemotion, ‘' Did [frighten you?” 

Hope did not know how or why, but, some- 
how, she found herself clinging to his two 
hande. 

“ Yes, yeal” she gasped, scarcely able to 
breathe. ‘You did frighten me! Why did 
you doit? I—I——” 4 

Philip (tor 80 we will call him to the end) 
simply took herinhisarms. _ , 

‘My love, my heart!” he said, with deep- 
est, intensest passion. “ Forgive me, forgive 
me!” 

Hops lay in his arms passive inert, her 
face like a snowflake on the dark ground of his 
coat. She seemed to have drifted into some 
heavenly dream or trance; by and by she 
would wake, and find it a dream; but now, 
now it was so beautifal, so strangely beauti- 
fal | 
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[TBE FIGURE WAS CLCSE 10 BER—TALL, BROAD, LIKE A GIANT I] 


Philip looked down at her white face, and 
almost cursed himeelf for his folly. 

“Gunter told me she was delicate; but— 
but I was not prepared for this, and yet I 
thought I had been so careful. My letter was 
so explict. My poor love—my poor little 
flower.” He held her tenderly, closely, his 
heart beating quickly. 

The throb of that heart seemed to wake her 
back to consciousness. She opened her eyee, 
those violet stars of beauty, that had lived 
with bim night and day ever since he had 
first seen them. 

“You are better now, my heart,” he eaid, 
softly. ‘ You know me, my darling?” 

Hope's heart beat in unison with bis. 

* Philip,” she said hurriedly, breathlessly, 
‘‘ppeak to me again. Is it you really, or—— 
or——” 

“Tam no spirit; see my dear one, rouse 
yourself, and look at me. Did you not expect 
me, fairy. be my letter?” 

Hope locked #¥ him in a dszed way. 

‘* Your letter,” she repeated. 

“I have written to you twice since my 
return—once at Thickthorn, once here. Ags 
you never answered my first letter I went 
straight down to Gunter ; discovered him ill; 
nursed him for a day, wrote to you yesterday 
to announce my arrival here this afternoon, 
and—and here I am." 

Hope had drawn bereelf out of hie hold. 

**I—I don’t understand,” she said faintly ; 
and, indeed, she spoke the truth, she did not 
understand. She put her hand to her head, 
and closed her eyes. ‘ Dolly,’’ she eaid, after 
that pause, ‘‘whatof her?” . 

Philip looked mystified. 

‘Miss Hyde ; what of her? Upon my word, 
my darling, I don’t know where she is. All I 
know is that Harry Fairley came back from 
China with mea week or so ago, and that 
pretty little Dolly has promised at least to 
make him bappy. I verily believe she was in 
love with him all the time, and never knew is 
until she senthim away. I met him ont there, 





and persuaded him to come back and try his 
luck again, and you see my advice has turned 
out well. Bat we need not talk of them, fairy, 
we—— What is it, my heart, my love?” 

Hope had covered her face with hér hands, 
and given a low ory. 

*‘Ob! Philip, Philip,” she said, balf in tears, 
yet with a joy ringing exultantly in her voice. 
ts How I have wronged you. I—I thought 


. Philip took her in his arms, and kissed her 
ps, 

‘‘Ioare not what you thought, eo long as 
you tell me that you love me. Say the words, 
Hope, my soul. Say them with your own lips, 
that I may know at last that it is come true, 
that the dreams, the visions, are ended in 
reality.” 

He turned her face towards him, and 
looked down into eyes, drawing her very 
soul through her violet orbe. So they stood 
for a few seconds, and then ehe drifted once 
again into that heavenly trance, conscious only 
of a sence of utter ecstacy and safety as she lay 
in his strong arme, his kisses raining on her 
lips and eyes. 

Philip came back to earthly things first. 

‘It is too cold for you here, my sweet,” he 
said. ‘* Come back to the house.” 

Hope let him lead her along the avenue. 

* You wrote to me!” she said, in a voice 
that trembled with happiness and exsitement. 
“IfI had only had that letter—what misery 
I should have been spared ! "’ 

You shall explain all this to me by-and- 
by, and then I think I shall have an explana- 
tion with Lady Woodstock. Ganter swears 
to it that she must have confiscated your 
letter, bat for what purpose I cannot under- 
stand.” 

Hope shivered. 

‘** I think I can—I am afraid I can, Philip,” 
she said, in her sweet, low voice, ‘Brenda 
found ont, after I was gone, that—that I had 
made a mistake, that you were not going to 
marry Dolly.’ Philip gave a short exclamg- 





tion. “‘ She—she must have guessed my secret, 
Philip. Iam afraid all the world must know 
that—that I love you, and, so true to her creed 
of doing me evil, she must have prevented 
your letter reaching me!" 

‘In future,” Philip said hotly, yet tenderly, 
‘“* Lady Woodstock will find she has something 
stronger to deal with than a poor, weak, little 
fairy. Give me your hands again, my treasure ; 
look me in the face, and say you are glad to 
gee me again!” 

“Glad!” Hope did meet his eyes for a 
moment, and then they drooped. ‘‘ A moment 
ago,” she said, unsteadily, ‘‘I was dead. 
Philip, now—now I live. Oh! my darling! 
—my darling?”’ 

And standing thus, with her lover's strong 
arms pressed closely about her, we take our 
leave of Hope. The dark cloud of disappoint- 
ment and sorrow wafted away from her life, 
her face turned towards a future wherein love 
and sympathy should build up a happiness 
such as her true woman’s heart deserved. 


[THE END. ] 








Tue Princess Louise, we learn, is a great 
favourite at Ottawa, where people have never 
forgotten her ous manner, and where the 
stick that was brought into fashion by her is 
still in vogue with them. Long before the 
‘* Tosca’ stick was brought to light, the 
Princess appeared on the very slippery streets 
of Ottawa holding a stout cane in her hand. 
A prominent Canadian woman has a very 
pretty fan with a dirty bow onit. She told 
its story. Some six months before she had 
gone to & grand ball, and, as she started for 
the supper-room, the bow upon her fan became 
untied. ‘Allow me,” tbe Princess Louise 
said, graciously, and knotted the ribbon 
prettily. The next day that Enot was sewn 
as her Royal Highness had tied it, and it stays 
there till this day. 
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[VAYLE MALVEEN PUT HIS EANDEERCBIEF TO HIS EYES, AS IF IN VIOLENT AGITATION !] 


SERIAL.) 


LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XLI.—(continued.) 


Bur Rellen Polack seemed now especially 
anxious that nothing should come between him 
and his bride; and even while Hubert, Lady 
Margaret, and Alix herself were busily die- 
cussing the possibility of taxing Sir Horace 
Hawkwade with attempted crime, he would 
break off impatiently to discuss the subject 
that lay nearest to his heart—the speedy pos- 
session of Alix as his wife. She, meanwhile 
(especially when she found herself in the 
presence of Hubert), was sensible of an innate 
shrinking from the idea of a marriage with 
Rellen Polack, which was not wholly 
attributable to the changed state of her feel- 
ings. There seemed some insurmountable 
barrier between her and this union, something 
= made her shrink from his caressing 
words. 

“I must and will find out this mystery 
connected with Sir Horace Hawkwade,” said 
Lady Margaret, ‘He is the widower of my 
beloved niece, who married a second time 
against my will and advice. Yet I never knew 
that ehe had any material reason to repent 
her act. They a tolerably happy to: 
gether. He took her up to a large old country 
mansion of his, in the north of England, and 
there they seem to have led a peaceful life to- 
gether, until one morning I was startled by 
receiving the news of the sudden death of my 
dear niece. She had, it seemed, fainted away 
and bad struck her head against a mantelpiece, 
and died almost immediately. It seemed that 
the sudden death of his wife so preyed upon 
the mind and spirits of Sir Horace that he 
could not endure his own country for the space 
of several years. He travelled about on the 
Continent and in the East. There was a child 








too, little Ada, and that dear child, it seemed, 
he was much attached to. He took her abroad, 
and there she died." 

* Are you quite sure,” arked Hubert Sayton 
sudderty, ‘‘ that Sir Horace derived no benefit 
from the deaths of the child and her 
mother ?”’ : 

Most certainly he derived benefit. Hecame 
into a fortune of two hundred thousand 
pounds,”’ responded Lady Margaret. 

Alix had been listening attentively to this 
discuseion, and now she came and stood before 
Lady Margaret Alden, with a strange expres- 
sion in her brilliant dark eyes, a bright glow 
of excitement upon her delicate cheek. 

“If the stepdaughter of Sir Horace was 
named Ada, and if he gained property through 
the death or disappearance of that child, I 
believe that I am that very girl,"’ she said, 
emphatically. 

And then, while they all listened breath- 
lessly, and looked at her with excited glances, 
Alix recounted to them her feelings, and the 
strange memories that had wakened up in 
her mind, when she was shut up in the dreary 
room in that low, poor street in London, after 
the old woman had inveigled her from the 
park, where she was waiting for Hubert 
Bayton. 

She told her hearers that while mounting 
the stairs she had encountered for an instant 
Sir Horace Hawkwade; that is to say, she 
had caught a glimpse of him standing in a 
small room which went off the landing. 

He was undieguised by wig and spectacles, 
and she recognised him as the gentleman who 
had entered the drawing-room of the Countess 
of Roslyn on the previous day, and whose eyes 
had so reminded her of those of her sinister 
guardian. 

Immediately that she was left alone in the 
miserable room, which served as her prison, a 
full tide of recollection poured in upon her. 
Her spirit seemed carried back into the past 
years of her early childhood. 

She remembered a grand old house, a great 








flower-garden, thick shrubberies, and wascda 
surrounding all; a large hall, with pillared 
arches and family portraits; a dim but splen- 
did drawing-room, ornamented with antique 
furniture. More than this the young gil 
remembered as she went on to describe. 

The floodgates of memory opened, and dis- 
closed to her (even while she was talking to 
Lady Margaret) many things and circum. 
stances which had been swallowed up or sub- 
merged under the tide of events which had 
followed. 

She remembered a 7. gentle mother with 
timid voice, who loved her much, and wore a 
dress of dove-coloured silk. 

She remembered this gentle mother's per- 
formance on the organ, and that there was 
one in a emall room, hung with red, in the 
house she was speaking of. 

Farther than this, she remembered more 
vividly than before the tall, stout man, with 
heavy beard, loud voice, and terrible eyes, the 
man who so frequently made her motber weep 
and tremble ; the man who was always asking 
her to sign papers—‘'to write her name on 
great papers,’ as Alix expressed it, using un- 
consciously the idiom of her infancy—and her 
mother had sometimes refused, saying to her 
husband, as Alix remembered the words,— 

‘* You will beggar my child.” 

Then growing whiter as she told the story, 
Alix recounted how that one especial night 
she had fallen asleep in the drawing-room, 
and had wakened up in a fright, to listen to 
angry wordsspoken by the man who was the 
terror of both their lives. 

She saw her mother weep, heard her use 
words of expostulation ; then followed a blow 
—a® scream, 

She remembered rushing forward in an 
excitement of agony unutterable and over- 
whelming, even in the retrospect. 

Then she was carried upstairs by the tall 
man, who made her drink something sweet 
and strong. Sbe remembered no more | 
Lady Margaret had listened to this late of 
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Alix like one in a dream; but when the young 
girlcame to the end of her story she rushed 
towards her, and claepedber in her arma iman 
ecatacy of delight, mingled with pain, indigna- 
tiov, and horror, ~egainss the man who had 
committed so many crimes. 

‘*Tt is easily seen,” she exclaimed. “ Hie 
murdered the mother. Something like com> 
punction prevented him from murdering! tie 
child ; butsince the child wae a witness: tothe 
dreadfal deed he bad perpetrated, he: strove 
to destroy her reason by means of poisandus 
drugs, and) placved her then, Mr. Polack, water 
thecare of your mother. 

“ Had bis conscience allowed him to: rest 
he would —- a been he 
goes Gown to se where be has Jofehig 
stepchild, the long lapse of yearm Som 

of some sudden di ; 


Roslyn. Her story 


ris telatedto‘him, and he reads by her cyes,.)) 
sudden 


eS her exclamations, that: 


s n this man becomes mad with 


fear terror. He hites-assassins, or 


those who ineve become euch, and our} 


Alix is carried of from the heart of London 
imthe middle of the day. 


“ Bat 

Ada—Ada the daughter of. be- 
loved nisee; hundred thou 
sand pounds, which you shall claim forthwith 
from this infamouseeresture; on ~of his 
instant exposure, provechtion and’ a“ 

Rellen Polack had listened eagerly to all 
that Lady Margaret had proposed, but now a 
cloud came over hia face, 

“I fear, your ladyship,” he said respect- 
Tally, ‘‘ that we shall find it mosé difficult to 
force the property out of the hands of Sir 
Horace. We have no testimony’ to go upon, 
only the unsupported astertions of our dear 
Alix. Let her marry me instantly—to-day— 
to-morrow—and then she will bs for ever pro- 
tected’ from his wiles.” 

“You are naturally anxious, Mr. Polack,” 
reeponded Lady Margaret, ‘to make Alix 
your own, but I feel convinced now thmt she is 
my great.niece, the heiress to my fortune. I 
therefore feel as though I had some claim 
upon her, and at least I beg of you a little 
delay of this marriage. I fear it may rather 
complicate affairs, it may give our opponents 
a handle to hold by; they may say we are 
conspirators.” 

‘* Madam,” interrupted Rellen, angrily, “I 
see how it is. You consider that your noble 
house will be degraded by the alliance of your 
niece with a humble individual like myself,” 

“T have no such narrow notions, Mr. 
Polack,’ said Lady Margaret, offering him her 
band. ‘My niece is pledged to become your 
wife, and she will fulfil her engagemert, there- 
fore make yourself easy.” 

The heart of Alix sank within her. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 
Within, within, ‘twas there the spirit wrought ; 
Love shows all changes—hate, ambition, guile, 
Betray no farther than the bitter smile. 

—The Corsair. 


Lorn Rostyy's illness continued for the 
whole of that day whereon we last left him, 
— or led almost insensible to his cham. 

or. 

Adine was excluded from the room entirely, 
but a epirit of resistance against the constant 
interferencs cf Vayle Malvern had risen up 
within her, and she resolved that she would 
epesk her mind openly, but with dignity, im. 
mediately on the recovery of Lord Roslyn. 
Meanwhile, she enffered an intence anxinty | 






@o._I cali you Alix? You are }) 


respecting his health. She wandered discon- 
solately up and down the: length of her own 
apartments; she sent incessantly messengers 
to the sick room to ask how the patient was 
progressing. She felt that there was more 
mystery connected with this andden attack of 
W@news than she was herself abie to account 
tor, evemin her private thoughts and specuia. 
tions. What mystery there was in her own 
pastcarecrrshe bad more than-once merved 
hepeelf with a great resolve to confess openly 


Gdacrsned ieatins chepeot woetaemet 

pered ¢ wonder  enaong 

‘the servants. ‘Dep Gnd even been htard to 

before..c0w, that words distinotly 

. between the tall soldier 

and another tree, whose extravagantly-cut 

branches gave it some semblauce tc a monk 
with a hood and a long robe, 

In this melancholy walk, shut away as it 
was from the sight of the honse, pacing on 
the rich green pathway of turf which lay 
between the roots of the trees, was Adine 
Lady Roslyn. She had jast received a message 
banishing her completely from her hysband's 
chamber for the night. She had partaken of 
a blight repast, refusing all the ceremony of 
dinner ; and then wrapping a sbawl over her 
head she went out to solace her drooping 
spirits as best she mighé, in solitude and the 
night air. 

She walked up and down the yew-iree walk, 

until the last red light had faded ont of the 
west. A few moments more and the moon 
had eailed up in fall splendour from the 
heavens beyond the wooded hills to the left ; 
dew had fallen heavily, the night breeze ruatled 
with a faint whisper among the sarrounding 
shrubs, the odours of the rich flowers in the 
splendid gardens were wafted in delicious 
fragrance towards Adine. She paused for a 
moment, sighed, and then sat.down upon & 
low, carved seat which was placed for the 
er  aeaeieas of visitors to the yew-tree 
walk, 
“This is. a beautifal world,” murmured 
Adine to herself, ‘‘and I am surrounded by.a 
kind Providence with some of the most beau- 
tiful things this earth contains, yet how sad 
is my los, how dezolate ia my heart!” 

At this jancture Adine distinctly heard a 
whisper in a tree against which her seat was 


laced, 

‘Lady Roslyn,” said a voice, “may I 
venture to disturb your reverie?" 

It was Vayle Malvern, the evil genius of 
the house of Roslyn, who addressed himself to 
her. He came forwatd now, and stood before 
her under the blaze of the refalgent harvest 
moon, his pale, evil face looking paler than it 
was wont, Adine’s heart. swelied within her 
when she looked at this man, and remembered 
all that he had made her suffer. 

There ia strongly in human natare a great 
reptugnance towards the messenger of evil 
tidings, even when that messenger is pure of 





all blame. Bat when instinct whispers to us 


that he who stands before us charged with the 
bad news has been himssif the instigator of 
much of the harm, it is no marvel if we feei 
towards him a strong and bitter indignation. 

“What sew story are you prepared to tell 
me to-night, Mr. Malvern? ‘Vhere cannot be 
much more'to communicate. I know of Lord 
Rosiyn’s infatuation for the necdlewoman, 
Do not distress me by alluding to the subject 
again to night; I really cannot bear it.”’ 

“ Ajasy were it not that your very life is at 


‘toLord Ros peteke, “that Rosiyn’s infatuation is pushing 
: aad. in every case, Maivera'}him beyond the limits of crime, I- would 
} bad din between Berahd ber husband, | hesitate, I would pagse before plunging a 
end caused newer aud aagre-complica \wwordthrast into a heart so tender acd co 
them. faithfal as yours, most beaatifal, most-angelio 

in thegarGew at Reslyn Manor a | Countess of R an 
‘trees, out some. | The: voice of the hyppetite trembled with 
ie. and | agita#ion, which was uot. slsogether feigned, 
is | since hewwas playing, iadeed, for a’ desperate 

errr has 


nteredmy heart and 


ae Placa a see mam 
pray of -sen@iher away Ihave some 
malditleontunaatirelen, aud Dfeehson- 


“ You areeevere) but you are afflicted, dear 
<p sfilictiomwarp; our judgment, and 
us ‘Wilting! 


bat its prardenth 1” 
+] » 

“My death?” eohoed Afine. ‘This is 
some reference to & conversation I had with 
you in our drawing-room in town. I re- 
member you wished to accuse Roslyn of a 
‘desire to poison me, Mr. Malvern. I will not 
listen to # word of that kind again. I have 
heard too much from you. I do wrong in 
believing one syllable which-you uiter sgaines 
my husband. Your stories are, I consider, 
preposterous; they either emanate from an 
excited imagination or a wicked heart.” 

Adine spoke with more warmth than was 
her wont. Her voice was tremulous, her heart 
beat fast and loud. Seen by the moonbeams, 
her pale, seraphic face, and lerge eyes glitter- 
ing with tears might have reminded. Malvern 
of some divine Madonna after Giorgione. 

“« Adine,” said Vayle Malvern, “ ry be call 
you so? Creature refined and angelic beyond 
the ordinary types of hnman clay—cremture 
belonging more to Heaven than to earth! How 
shall I relate the tale which I have to tell? 
May Heaven assist me, for words fail, and my 
heart grows sick!” 

The sohemer paused ag if in violent. agita- 
tion. He drew out his handkerchief and held 
it tc his eyes; a sigh seemad to convulse his 
whole frame—s sob, rather, as of a manin a 


strong agony. 2 

‘Adine looked at him in astonishment. His 
acting was perfect, and she bagan to fear that 
he had indeed some ill news to commnunioate. 

** What do you mean?” she faltered. 

He looked at her for an instant with’a cold 
gleam of triumph in his glance. He had 
brought her to ask, to question him, after 
saying a moment before that’ she would ‘hear 
nothing of what-he had to aay. 

“T mean that Roslyn, infatuatell to mad- 
ness by his love for Mrs. Dasham, has con- 
ceived the moat diabolical notion of. poisoning 
you. Last aight he placed some rae hte | 
in the large crystal jar of water which is fi 
night, since 


and placed near your bed e 
: y hicst Laat night 


ou are subject at times to thirst. 

y some chance the jars were ; 
jar was Carried into the Earl's room, and he 
drank a small portion of the poisoned water 
this morning, not knowing that it was what 
he had placed for you. The action of the drag 
ia slow and deadly. Thus Lord Roslyn was 
n0$ eurprised to find that you had taken an 
early walk this morning, I went into his 





room early ; and my eye, accustomed to-study 
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IL ite b bi low i 

hemistry im all ite branches, wae nos slow to 

Gases = the sediment at the bottom of the 
crystal jar what had been Roslyn’s air. I 
flaw off at once to the wood, whera I dis- 
govered him with you. I took him by the 
arm, hurried him home, told him of what he 
had been guilty, and, while reproaching him 
with his wickedness, I entreated him to 
awallow the antidote to the poison, He was 
obstinate and refused todoso. Ha said that 
ne bad feiicd in removing the only obstacle 
which barred bim ont from happiness, and 
that now the sooner he died himself the 
better. He went into breakfast, in spite of 
my earnest entreaties that he should swallow 
the antidote. You kaow the result; he’ be- 
oume suddenly ill. I donot anticipate danger 
to his life,” continued Vayle Madvern, ‘ be- 
cause my system of treatment is excellent, 
put I must tell you that his brain is becoming 
terribly affected by his violent infatuation for 
Mrs. Dasham. And whatdo you expect from 
a madman bat crime? Saicide will be his 
next attempt; ho threatens me with that. 
Lady Roslyn, if you love your erring husband, 
you will join with me and aid me to have him 
placed under proper medical restraint. The 
great responsibility iscertainly yours, I pity 
you from my heart, but I must tell you what 
I concider to bs your duty.” 

Adine bent: her head into her hands. She 
wae Strack speschiees by this false tale. 

‘* What-do'youssy, Lady Rosiyn?” pursued 
the echemer. ‘‘ Will you aid me in protesting 
Roalyn from his own violence? Shall I write 
to Sir Peter Carey, the greatauthority in thece 
matters? and shall some doctors and medical 
attendants tome down and remove Roslyn to- 
night, or at least to-morrow morning?” 

“No,” said Adine, wildly olaping her hands 
—“‘no, Roslyn's brain is noteffected; nothing 
can be more.conneocted than his conversation, 
more self-peseested than his conduct, more 
clear than hiereasoning facalties. I will not 
write to Sir Peter Carey. He is a great and 
good man, but I have heard it stated that he 
nas studied affections of the brain until he has 
made that one’ subject paramount, and he is 
slways suspicious of nearly everybody. He 
will be likely to pronounce Rovwyn mad upon 
your single testimony. No; I will not write 
to Sir Peter Carey.” 

Vasle Malvern bit his lip throngh in hia 
mortification. Hitherto he had sohemed 
oleverly and’ well, and had succeeded in keep- 
ing apart these two loving hearts, but hs felt 
ali the while that theif passionate aff.ction 
for each other‘was stronger than his machi- 
nations. They were like two young eagles 
shut up in cages apart, beating wildly against 
the bars, and panting to fly away together into 
the free air of the sweet heavens. 

No cage that his subtle brains had built 
could keep them asunder for ever. The Count 
Lechelle, Mra. Dasham, the needlewoman, 
those two human beings whose names he had 
aged so far with sncecess, in establiching sus- 
picion between the Roslyns, those two dark 
shadows‘ would dissolve like the goblin shapes 
of the mountain mists, when once the strong 
light of the love of the Harland the Countess 
was brought to bear upon his false stories. 
Detection must come at last, unless death or 
imprisonment kept one from the other. 

Thia ideaof a madhouse was Vayle Malvern's 
dast hope, and: he turned ill and cold at the 
shought that if it failed he might be tempted 
into baserand more deadly crime. 

“You will see the state into which ‘Roslyn 
has fallen,” said Vayle Malvern, sadly. ‘You 
will find him in a high fever, raging, storming, 
and vooiferating, and yet you must not see 
bim. his state is too fearful,” 

‘‘ Does he talk of the needlewoman ?” asked 
— with the quick, painfal jealousy of 

ve. 

** Incessantly,"’ responded Malvern, eagerly, 
“be ravesof her, On, if you could see the 
letters he has written about that woman ! ” 

“I Enow it,” said Adine, coldly, “I saw 
her reading one in the sammer-house.”’ 





“ And you can forgive him?’’ asked Vaysle 
Malvern, violently. 

‘“‘ Until eeventy times seven,” responded the 
Conntess in a low voice, gentle as the mur- 
mur of a summer sea breezs, ‘I hate sin, 
bat I pardon and. love the sinner; wenld 
shield him with my own life, and as yet itis 
only infatuation, not sin. And there is good 
in the young person; she is pretty, vain, 
weak, bué not vile." 

“Oh, what sweet philanthropy,’ sneered 
Malvern, ‘Lady Roslyn, you are too good 
for this world; but let us now talk of business, 
Uniess you send for medical attendants 
Roslyn will commit suicide. Yes, Lady 
Rosiyn, before the morning he may be a 
corpse, but there is no time to obtain medical 
advice before niidday te-morrow; for Heaven's 
sake do not delay it afterwards.’ 

“I will goto my husband ai once,” said 
Adine, rising suddenly to her fect, “let him 
be in what state he may.” 

“Come then, if you will,” replied Vayle 
Malvern, “bat you must, if you value your 
life, take in with you two or thres of the men- 
servants, since Roslyn is very violent against 
you, and he might make a dash at you, I 
wished to preserve bis sad state a secret from 
the household; as long as you are not there, 
he is comparatively quiet, and nothing has 
been disoovered or suspected; still, if you 
insist upon sesing him, Isappose the exposure 
must be made.” 

Foiled. at ‘every turn, her best feélings 
harrowed and outraged, her love, so if seemed 
to her, spurned and trampled on, Adine, proud 
Countess of Roslyn, wraogher hands and burst 
into weeping. 

“Take my advice, and have Lord Roslyn 

laced under safe medical restraint,"’ pursued 

alvern, speaking quickly, ‘‘ I cannot appear 
in the affair, You must he the acting party. 
There is no other: way: to save his his life. 
Considerthe may ily ‘be restored to all his 
faculties. under: the skilfal treatment of Sir 
Percy Carey: Write, write; Lady Rosiyn, 
write to-night ; write what I shall dictate.’ 

‘“‘ Sir Peter Carey may not take the view of 
my husband's case that you take,’’ said 
Adine. 

‘‘He may not,” responded Malvern, and 
the thought that Sir Peter might for once 
judge him to be sane was fraught with terror 
to Malvern. “ Bat you must write, state the 
symptoms, tell the form the madness takes, 
incessant cries for somebody whom he lcves, 
and cannot sce.” 

Adine sighed a long, tremulous sigh. 

“Then if it must be done,’’ she said, ‘ let 
us go and do it.” 

She moved slowly towards the house as she 
spoke, and Vayle Malvern foljowed her. In 
the library, with the lamp burning brightly on 
the table, Adine eat down to her hatefal task. 
Malvern stood by her side, and dictated the 
letter she was to write. 

It was couched in terms of most earnest 
entreaty that Sir Peter would hasten to 
Roslyn at once, since Lady Roslyn had reason 
to fear that Lord Roslyn had s sadden and 
violent attack on the brain, Then the letter 
‘was di a to the post, and Lady Roslyn 
retired to her own apartments, 

“The more I struggle to escape from the 
cruel chain of circumstances that environ:me 
the more they press around me, the more 
closely they hem mein. This morning I rose, 
resolved to have a fail explanation with 
Roslyn. Malvern (always Vayle Malvern) 
comes uslike something evil, sepa- 
rates us completely. How is it that he is the 
one chosen by “fate to act as the barrier 
between my husband and myself. It seems 
to me that my dread and dislike of him 
increase more and more. While I am with 
him I believe all he says, I bave no other 
alternative; but when I find myself aloze I 
doubt him again completely. Oh, Roslyn, 
why am I estranged thus from you, forbidden 
to go into your room, now, while you are ill? 
Iam weary, weary of my life!" 

She threw herself into. an easy-chair and 





wept very bitterly. She scarcely slept during 
the night. The morning found her restless, 
unrefreshed, miserable. She called her maid, 
and desired her to make her a hasty toilette ; 
then she went out into the grounds and pacec 
abontanxionely. She knew that before Iong 
Vayle Malvern would join her. He came 
indeed very secon, and they sat under the 
sheltsring branches of a large mulberry tree 
on 8 setladed lawn. 

“Te}l me, tell me,” began Adine, engeriy, 
“ what kind of night haa he presed ?” 

“TI would rather not revali it,” responded 
Malvern, shaking his kead and turning aside. 
“It was one incessant siruggle the whole 
night, one perpetual outory for that iesrible 
woman to be brought to him, that he might 
fling himself at her feet, and weep out his life 
there.” 

Adine turned pale, and her hears sank, 

“ I¢ muet be madness and infatuation,” she 
said. ‘' Roslyn is not naturally » bace man, 
but a noble one, in whore soul and in whose 
life all good and holy thoughts and deeds find 
place. Thie ie a slight brain attack.” 

“Slight, Lady Roslyn,” echoed Malvern, 
with cne of his slow, ominous head shakings, 
“ Heaven grant that it may provero! I can 
say nothing else.” 

‘“You aiways forebcde the worst, Mr. 
Malvern,” cried- Adine, distractedly. ‘ You 
never ‘suffer me to hope if you can prevent it. 
There is surely something oruel in your 
method of treating these circumstances.” 

“I pardon everything, Lady Roslyn, be- 
cause of your distrees,’’ responded the 
schemer, speaking gravely. ‘ From no other 
person would I endure the implied reproach. 
I give up my days, my nights, my thoughts, 
to the service of Roslyn, and in lieu of thanks 
I receive reproaches ; still I desire none other. 
Let me but serve my unhapry and erring 
cousin, let me be of some slight eervice to hia 
neglected wife, and I shall rest contented.” 

“You must indeed’ bear with me,” re- 
sponded Ading, “for my heart is oppreesed, 
and my nerves ars unstrang. Ii I have said 
anything offensive forgive it, and now let us 
go again into the house, Iam impatient for 
the arrival of the doctor.” 

‘*We bave not breakfasted either,” re- 
sponded Malvern, ‘let us goin and refresh 
ourselves,” 

They went in and partook of breakfast. 
Afterwards Adine again entreated that she 
might be permitted to enter the sick room of 
her husband. 

“ I¢ is impossible !’’ cried Malvern. ‘ You 
have no ides. of his state; besides, he sleeps 
now, or I could not leave him.” 

‘Let me at least look at him while he 
sleeps,”’ cried Adine. 

At this momenta hired carriage drove up to 
the front of the mansion. 

“It is Sir Peter Carey,” cried Adine,. clasp- 
ivg her hands. ‘‘Now I shall know the 
worst.” 

Sir Peter Carey entered the breakfast-room, 
eccompanied by an assistant-surgeon, Sir 
Peter was a tall, thin, eager-looking man, 
with scanty, dark hair, a fine brow, a clear 
eye, penetrating yet pitiful; bat Adine read 
abstraction in bis glance, that look which 
betokens a- man who has given up hia life to 
the contemplation of one idea. A few kinds 
words, and entreaty to Lady Roslyn to calm 
herself, and then the two doctors went out of 
the room, accompanied by Vayle Malvern. 

Adiae watched breathlessly for their return, 
bat! it seemed to her that their consultation 
was long and dnbions. She stole into the 
marble-pillared hall, and listened eagerly. 
Then she heard a door unlocked, but nobody 


appeared, 

At last the slow-measured tread of Sir 
Peter Oarey sounded on the velvet carpet of 
the staircase; in another moment he had 
stalked majestically into the apartment. He 
held his large plain gold watch ia his hand, 
and his face was solemn and sad. 

‘‘ Tell ma,” faltered Adine. 

“Take a little wine; prepare yourself. 
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Remember that your own life is most pre- 
cious.” 

‘Tell me,” responded Adine ; ‘do tell me 
at once!” 





OHAPTER XLIII. 


Had it pleased Heaven to try me with affliction, 
Had he rained all kinds of shames on my bare head, 
I should have found in some part of my soul 

A drop of patience! But, alas! to make me 

A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow, unmoving finger at! Oh! oh! 
— Othello. 


Sm Perer Caszy looked compassionately 
into the fair face of the Countess. 

“I am compelled to tell your ladyship,” 
he said, slowly, ‘that the Earl of Roslyn is 
in a sad state of health, bodily and mentally, 
but it is the mind which is the most seriously 
affected, unhappily. There is a strange torpor 
of the brain, a wild glare in the eyes. He 
murmurs indistinctly, and yet repeatedly, 
some name; he Icoks about distractedly. 
Evidently some disappointment, some shock 
to the system, has laid hold on the mind; 
and I think you cannot do better than allow 
us to remove Lord Roslyn in a day or two to 
my establishment at Saltham, where, under 

and constant supervision, we will hope 
he may speedily find relief, if not an inetan- 
taneous cure.”’ 

Adine listened with apparent calm to this 
painfal communication, while her heart stirred 
wildly in her breast, and a feeling of dread 
sank into her soul. 

‘Is it absolutely necessary that Lord Roslyn 
be removed?” she asked. 

“It is indeed absolutely necessary,” re- 
turned Sir Peter, with a wise shaking of 
bis head. 

“Bat I may, I must, see my husband,” 
said Adine, eagerly. ‘I have been forbidden, 
kept entirely out of his chamber.” 

Sir Peter looked at Adine in surprise, 

“I can see no possible reason,” he said, 
“‘why you should not be allowed to enter 
your busband’s room.” 

Indignation against Malvern rose strong 
and high in the soul of Adine. 

“I have been told,” she eaid, speaking with 
the slow emphasis of anger, ‘‘ I have been told 
that my husband was in a wild and dangerous 
state, that if I went near to him he might fly 
at me, to do me harm.” 

“‘ There is not the slightest danger of such 
a catastrophe,” said the good doctor, — 
in amazement. “ You may visit your husban 
without any fear whatever." 

“Then what is the use of removing Lord 
Roslyn to a distance?,” asked Adine. _ 

‘* Simply, your ladyship, because he will be 
under my care more constantly ; every change 
will be marked, and every precaution taken, 
and thus his recovery will be accelerated. 
There are certain forms, however, to be gone 
through, before his lordship can be removed. 
You must write, as the person in power, to 
consign your husband to my care, and J, with 
two other doctors, must sign a certificate of 
lunacy.” 

Adine started violently at the sound of that 
word with dreadful meaning. She put her 
delicate hand to her brow, and turned away 
her face. 

“ Lunacy |” she faltered, after a moment's 
pause. “ You do not mean that my husband 
is a lunatic?” 

“Do not let the word alarm you, Lady 
Roslyn,” replied Sir Peter, gently ; ‘‘ he will 
recover, and all will yet be well. Meanwhile 
let us lose no time in having these arrange- 
ments made, which must precede Lord 
Roslyn’s removal to Saltham, You must 
empower me to remove him, stating it to be 
your belief that he is suffering under mental 
derangement, and that a few months’ residence 
would benefit him greatly." 

‘A few months! echoed Adine. ‘ Oh, Sir 
Peter, a few days, a few weeks at most! ” and 
she looked at the good doctor entreatingly. 





‘‘We can but hore for the best,” was the 
sententious reply of the doctor. ‘‘And now 
will your ladyship do what I requested of 
you? Will you write out the order at my 
dictation; it must be duly witnessed and 
signed, and afterwards we will retarn to the 
Earl’s chamber.” 

With hands that trembled, in spite of the 
restraint she put upon herself, Adine wrote a 
declaration at the doctor’s dictation, which 
stated that her husband was in a very critical 
state, and that his mind was unhappily so 
much affected that she considered it right he 
should be placed under careful medical super- 
vision and restraint. 

** And now for two trustworthy witnesses,” 
said Sir Peter. ‘‘ Mr. Malvern, Lord Roslyn’s 
cousin, will act as one, and I conjecture you 
may find another who is to be trusted among 
the servants.” 

‘“‘ There is his valet,” said Adine. 

The doctor rang the bell, and the valet was 
summoned, as well as Mr. Vayle Malvern, 
This valet was greatly in the confidence of 
Vayle Malvern. 

The paper which Lady Roslyn had written 
was now duly witnessed. The valet was dis- 
missed with a caution as to secrecy, and then 
Adine turned towards Vayle Malvern, with 
dignified disdain. 

“You told me, Mr, Malvern,” she said, 
‘that I could hardly enter my husband’s 
presence without danger to my own life. Now, 
Sir Peter Carey informs me that there has not 
been the least reason for this most tyrannical 
assumption on your part; henceforth I shall 
obey nobody's directions bat those of Sir 
Peter.”’ 

‘¢ You are very wise, Lady Roslyn,” replied 
the hypocrite, humbly, ‘‘ to attend to no orders 
save those which you receive from my learned 
friend, Sir Peter, but solicitude on your 
account must plead my excuse, if I ventured 
to dissuade you from losing — pight’s rest 
in Lord Roslyn’s chamber. the absence of 
Sir Peter, I have, I fear, assumed more than I 
had a right to do, but in his presence I bow to 
his superior knowledge with all respect.” 

Sir Peter took a wy of snuff, and thorght 
Mr. Malvern one of the most polite and sen- 
sible young men he had ever met with. 

** And now,” said Lady Roslyn, “‘ I must go 
to my husband.” 

She stepped forward as she spoke, and 
crossing the room hastened out of sight of the 
good doctor and the evil schemer. She found 
her way at once to that splendid chamber of 
luxury, where Lord Roslyn lay smitten down 
by this sudden and mysterious attack. 

It was a magnificent apartment; gold- 
framed mirrors, each frame a gem in its 
elaborate caryings and basso-relievo figures, 
after old models, were placed at intervals 
against the tapestry-hung walls. 

Now and anon an almost priceless gem from 
the brush of Correggio or Del Sarto, some 
holy picture of Virgin and Child, some saint 
wafted into the seventh heaven among golden 
clouds and divine-faced seraphs, met the gaze 
of the visitor. 

The floor was covered with tigers’ skins 
formed into a large and enormously costly 
carpet; the bed was of gold and rich blue 
flowered satin, the canopy festooned with gold 
cords. Upon the centre were the crests and 
mw of the house of Roslyn, worked in seed 


wr Adins rushed up to this gorgeous bed; her 
husband lay in a sort of stupor which was not 
sleep; his face had lost neo any dark tinting, 
that Italian colouriog which is so rare and 50 
beautiful ; the look of health was gone, and a 
sickly pallor was spread over the clearly- 
chiselled features ; his eyes were half-open, but 
there was no consciousness in them. Adine 
went and laid her beautiful hand upon the 
white, feverish hand of her husband. 

‘You may leave the room, Miles,"’ she said 
to the valet; ‘‘I will watch by the side of Lord 
Roslyn.” 

The valet withdrew, and Adine was alone 
with her husband, 





“Oh, Roslyn!” she murmured, leaning 
over him. 

At the sound of the voice so dearly beloved 
the Earl stirred, and a gleam of consciousness 
came into his face. He struggled to fird 
utterance, 

‘* Adine,” he murmured, ‘‘I am dying, all 
my love destroyed by yourhand. I know all. 
Do not think that I am angry. You hate 
your yoke. I hope my death will make you 
happier. Your hand in mine.” His strong 
will seemed absolutely able to compel his 
drugged faculties into exertion. ‘I die by 
your dear hand, Adine,'’ he repeated; ‘‘ but 
let no thought of guilty self-reproach whisper 
that I died unforgiving. Oh, Adine, make your 
peace with Heaven; my wife, so beautifal, so 
pure, but yet so cruel.” 

She bent over him tenderly. To her his 
words conveyed no other meaning save that 
his mind was wandering. 

“Tam not cruel, Roslyn,” she faltered, 
‘and you are not dying.” 

At the moment she could, and did rejoice 
that it was his mind's abstraction, not the 
promptings of a wicked heart, which had 
tempted him into laying a snare for her life. 

One of the tales > meg by the evil, fertile 
brain of Vayle Malvern, the story of the 
poisoned water intended for herself, now 
recurrred to her mind, and she fancied she 
detected in these wanderings of the Earl's 
mind a reflection of the thoughts which had 
terapted him towards a crime for which she 
did not deem him responsible. 

“There has been no cruelty, Roslyn,” she 
repeated ; “ only you are too ill,"” 

** You have hated me very much,” said her 
hasband, looking at her with a mixture of 
tenderness and reproach. ' 

‘*No, Roslyn, no,” she said, and her he 
swelled with a great sob; ‘no, no, When 
you get well again you will find out thatI do 
nothate you. Your love has been given to— 
to others,” 

He looked at her passionately. r 

‘You think of that = - love perpetually, 
Adine; not—this last. My love is yours, 
Adine—oh ! yours, my wife, to the last hour 
of be life — - — taken!” ‘ 

e only s pityi at what she 
deemed his wanderings. — 

“ T will not talk more,” she said, tenderly, 
“because you mustsleep. Ah! what is this? "’ 
for the Earl, exhausted by the efforts he had 
made to keep his thoughtsr, had sank back 
fainting on pe mrs 

Adine held salts to his nostrils, and bathed 
his brow with Eau de Cologne. Presently he 
opened his eyes, and his wife was holding a 
cordial to hia -. 
*.. os pee the ao) ‘* = — 

aphael, holy, peaceful. He the cordial 
with a smile, partly calm and tender, partly 
sad, partly bitter, 

“T take it in all faith, Adine. It is sweet 
to trust you. You will let me die in your 
arms, my e?" 

‘*No,” she said, looking at him with a fond 
smile, ‘‘ because, Eustace, you are not dying. 
You will very soon recover.” 

“It is inexpressibly sweet to hear you say 
80,” replied the Earl, ‘if it were but true.” 

Then, after so much mental effort, the 
effects of the powerful drug, which we need 


hardly say Vayle Malvern had administered - 


to Lord Roslyn, took away his consciousness 
once more, and Adine saw by her husband's 
wandering eyes and uneasy gestures that he 
was no longer aware of her presence. 

She watched him for some time longer, and 
then suddenly Sir Peter Carey entered. He 
went at once to the bedside, and contemplated 
his patient long andearnestly. A strange ex- 
pression settled upon the 8 face. 


‘ I¢is a remarkable case, this stupor,’’ said 
Sir Peter. 

‘* He has been quite conscious twice,” said 
the Ceuntesg. 

‘There ia evidently some weight upon the 
‘* We must get Lord 


brain,’’ said Sir Peter. 
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Roslyn removed to Saltham as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

That day passed, and the next. By that 
time the legal preliminaries bad been gone 
through, the medical certificate had been duly 
signed and attested in presence of a magis- 
trate, and everything was in preparation for 
the removal of Lord Roslyn to the house of 
Sir Peter at Saltham. — 

Vayle Malvern, stealing in and out of the 
sick room, found opportunities of adding a few 
drops of his mischievous, though not deadly, 
drag to the cooling drinks and medicines 
ordered by the doctor for Lord Roslyn. Thus 
it happened that the bad symptoms and stupor 
continued. 

Adine was in an agony of distress. Sir 
Peter, whose acute sense should have pointed 
out the trath to him, had unhappily become 
so much the alave ot one idea that it only was 
mental aberration, a new and mysterious form 
of the disease he was always studying, in 
wanderings, this stupor, this ghastly pallor. 

His medicai assistant was young, a pupil of 
his own, who, so far he had yet gone in his 
career, was contented to follow the steps of his 
great chief, to pin his faith to the medical 
creed of hia patron. 

Thus it came to pasa that one morning a 
softly-cushioned carriage, drawn by a pair of 
— horses, drew up in front of Roslyn 

anor. 

This carriage was driven by Lord Roslyn’s 
long-tried coachman ; his valet was in attend- 
ance, the two doctors were on the steps, 
Adine stood under the porch, paleas a droop- 
ing, though stately, lily. 

The carriage was about to convey Eastace, 
Lord Roslyn, to the station, from whence he 
was to start for Saltham, « large asylum for 
the insane. 

He was assisted down the wide staircase by 

two of his servants, for he was so thoroughly 
enfeebled that he could not walk three steps 
unassisted. 
_ When Adine saw her husband, weak, totter- 
ing, his manly strength shorn from him, a lost 
and wandering look in the large, dark eyes 
which had beamed with the light of intellect a 
few days since, her heart failed her, and a sort 
of hysterical sobbing convulsed her for a 
moment. Bat the prideof Lady Roslyn would 
not suffer her to make Sonal @ spectacle to 
servants and strangers. 

She turned hastily towards an open door 
and entered a room suddenly ; she was amazed 
to find Mrs. Dasham lying upon a sofa and 
weeping desperately. Instantly the fountain 
of her own tears was dried up; she could not 
consent to mingle her tears with those of this 
woman, 

The Countess waa walking slowly away 
_ the young needlewoman caught sight of 


She rose and flung herself at the feet of 
Adine. 

“It is my fault,” she sobbed out, impetu- 
cusly. “I ght to have come forward 
me and laid the trath before your lady- 

ip. 

“What trath?” asked Adine, coldly, 
removing the skirt of her robe from the 
eager grasp of Mrs. Dasham. 


“Madam,” returned Adine, in a tone of icy 
hauteur, which out the meek soul of the young 
needlewoman like a sword, “I do not desire 

our confidence. If the Earl has written such 

tters, you must be as well aware as I am of 
the fact that his ¢ illness is a sufficient 
excuse for almost any action. I think I may 
venture to promise that my husband, on his 
return from the care of Sir Peter Carey, will 
no longer occupy your time or thoughts by 
troubling you to read his letters.” 

Adine would hear no more; she walked 


Proudly away. 


From the window of her chamber she 
watched the departure of Lord Roslyn. Her 
heart was too full to permit herself to say 
farewell in the presence of strangers. 


4 asylum for the insane. 





That morning she had pressed a kiss upon | 
her busband’s unconscious face while he lay 
in a torpor on his pillow, and she had been 
upon her knees praying for him the greater 
portion of the night. 

‘‘I¢ is wonderfal! " murmured Adine to 
herself. ‘I cannot fathom thismystery! Is 
Roslyn’s brain attacked, as Malvern would 
have me i ine, because of the pain which 
his hopeless love for the needlewoman has 
given him, or is his fancied love the result of 
the disease? That is the light in which it 
pleases me to it.” 

It had been found impossible to keep the 
melancholy news of Lord Roslyn’s mental 
derangement quies and secret. A few of the 
servants had necessarily been taken into con- 
fidence, and without any deliberate faithless. 
ness on the part of these, the affsir had 
been already noised abroad. 

It had reached London, and those very few 
club frequentera who were not recruiting at 
the seaside or on the continent discussed the 
very strange attack on the brain, the skill of 
Sir Peter Carsy, and the haste with which (as 
it seemed) the beautifal Countess had con- 
signed her young husband to the mercies of an 


* She never loved him,’’ said an old captain 
of the Guards, who had known Adine as a 
child. ‘She was a cold, unbending, most in- 
different bride; and so, I suppose, she has 
been glad of any excuse to get rid of poor 
Roslyn, and yet I would have staked a thou- 
sand pounds upon her honour and trathfal- 
ness! I suppose, therefore, that poor Roslyn 
is really insane; bat is is a most mysterious 
case—a& most mysterious case! ”’ 

Meanwhile Lord Roslyn, now that he was 
removed from the power of Vayle Malvern, 
and was no longer -poisoned by the horrible 
drugs which 4 vile person mingled in 
his medicine and drink, began by degrees to 
regain perfect health of mind, and the vigour 
of his body returned slowly. 

‘‘How did I come here?" he asked, sad- 
denly, of an attendant who brought him a 
delicately-cooked breakfast to his bedside. 
‘‘ Have I hada fever? Have I been ill?” 

The man looked at him very compas- 
sionately, so it seemed to the Eari. 

**You have been very ili, my lord,” replied 
the attendant. 

*“ Bat how did I arrive here? What has 
been my complaint?" persisted the Earl. 

** You came with Sir Peter Carey, my lord,” 
replied the man, respec'fally, “‘ about ten days 


ce. 

“Bir Peter Carey!” echoed Lord Roslyn, 
and a warm glow of surprise and indignation 
mounted into his dark face. ‘“‘ You do not 
mean to tell me,” he added, with a short, 
angry, almost savage laugh, “‘ that I have been 
mad, and that this is Salsham ?" 

“This is Saltham, my lord,” responded the 
attendant, with humble submission. 

Lord Roslyn paused again ; the indignant 
flash passed out of his face, and was succeeded 
by a deathly pallor. 

“Tell me,” he said, 3 ing suddenly to 
the man, “ what was my condition when I 
arrived here?” 

“You were ina state of stapor, my lord,” 
responded the man, ‘‘a kind cf torpor, and 
you had - slight attack of deliriam daring the 
first night.” 

** And sinoe then ?'’ continued the Earl. 

« — then your ——- has been 
gradually gaining strength and consciousness ; 
in short, the few words you have spoken have 
all been connected and sensible.”’ 

** And I was deemed mad!” pursued Lord 
Roslyn, with another short laugh of contempt. 
** Well, will you ask Sir Peter Carey upon his 
arrival here to do me the favour to come and 
gee me as soon as he can conveniently? I will 
eat no breakfast, thank you.” 

‘My lord,” expostalated the servant, 
respectfally, ‘‘ this food will strengthen you,” 

‘You are right,” caid Lord Roslyn, drawing 


I fear, to struggle with some mysterious 
enemy,” 

The man looked as it he thought that tha 
mind of the Earl was again wandering. 

‘“‘T mean,’ pursued the Earl, beginning his 
breakfast with appetite, ‘‘that whoever 
brought me to this house is responsible to the 
laws of the country. I have had delirium 
and fever, and advantage has been taken of 
my temporary unconsciousness,” 

Soon after this the servant withdrew, and 
Lord Roslyn was left to his own very painfal 
reflections. He rose, bathed, and dressed 
without any assistance. Just as he had com. 
pleted his toilettea rap came to his door, and 
immediately afterwards Vayle Malvern 
entered. A look of extreme concern was 
impressed upon his face, his eyes were cast 
down. 

“My dear Roslyn,” he said, ‘‘my dear 
Roslyn, how grieved, pained, distracted I am 
to find you here! You have, indeed, fallen a 
victim to the cruel wiles of a woman—say, 
rather a female fiend.” 

And Malvern seemed to grind his teeth in 
indignant rage. 

‘* Tell me, Vayle,” said the Earl, ‘‘how it 
was I came here, and what led to this most 
gross mistake, for which Sir Peter Carey shall 
answer before the tribunal of his country.”’ 

‘*My dear lord,” responded the vile impos- 
tor, “ Lady Roslyn’s poisoned collar took so 
far effect on you that you were attacked first 
with faintness, next with fever, afterwards 
with temporary, though very slight, deliriam. 
Lady Roslyn immediately pronounced you 
mad, professed that she was in fear of her life. 
I expostulated with her, whereupon she went 
at once and wrote to Sir Peter Carey. He will 
show you the letter. 

«In this letter she entreated him to come 
at once, stating that she felt very uneasy with 
regard to her husband, that she feared from 
several circumstances that he manifested 
signs of insanity. The result was that Sir 
Peter arrived; he at once pronounced the 
brain affected, and Lady Roslyn hastened on 
the legal steps, by which the road to the mad- 
house was made easy for you. 

‘In vain were my expostulations; in vain 
were my hints that I knew the true cause of 
your attack ; to get you out of the house was all 
her aim. I knew perfectly well that a few 
days’ sojourn here would restore you, but she 
seems determined to shut you ont of her sight. 
Meanwhile she has received visit at Roslyn 
from the Count de Leochelle. Roslyn, can you 
any longer hesitate? Can you delay to take 
such legal steps as must free you from this 
beautiful, but wicked creature ? "’ 

“I must have proof before I believe,” said 
Lord Roslyn, sternly. ‘This is a very 
terrible charge which you bring against my 
wife, Vayle Malvern. I mast see thia letter, 
which you tell me she has written to Sir Peter 
Carey. I must myself confront Sir Peter, and 
inquire by what right he dared to remove me 
from my home,”’ 

Vayle Malvern shrugged his shoulders. 

“ We all know the weakness of Sir Peter,” 
he said. ‘‘He has studied insanity until he 
fancies that every headache is a proof of a 
diseased brain, and now he has been assisted 
in his vagary by your own wife, he will tell 
you exactly what I tell you, and will show 
you Lady Roslyn’s letter.’ 

The Earl looked down at the carpet in 
silence. 

“T shall not rest until I have Sir Peter's 
account of this most infamous transaction,” 
he said, at length. ‘‘Bat it strikes me as 
remarkable that you, who say you knew the 
cause of my illness, should have suffered this 
to take place.” 

A very faint blush tinted the pallor of Vayle 
Malvern’s face for an instant. A guilty look, 
in spite of himself, shone in his eyes. Masater- 
ing his emotion by a very strong effort he 


‘* What could I do single-handed, my dear 





the tray near tohim. ‘I have need of all the 
sizengin I can muster, it seems, since I have, 


Roslyn, against the will of a proud woman like 
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your Countess, and an obatinate old man like 
Sir Peter Carey?” 

At this moment Sir Peter Carey entered the 
room of his noble patient. 

‘“« How are you to.day, my lord?” asked the 
doctor. 

‘Tam perfectly well, mentally, Sir Peter,’’ 
returned Lord Roslyn, coldly, ‘‘amd so you 
ought to have known. It seems, so this 
gentleman tells me, that you were led astray 
by @ letter, which stated that I was mentally 
deranged,” 

“‘T have not been led astray, my lord. I 
found you in a very sad state, though not in 
quite 20 distreasing a one as Lady Roslyn’s 
note would have Ied me to believe.” 

Lord Roslyn grew paler. 

“Then my wife’—he laid a strange 
emphaeis on the two words—“ did absolutely 
write and ask you to come and remove me 
from Roslyn?” ' 

** Most certainly she did. I acted according 
to the wishes of Lady Roslyn. Ait the same 
time, she was much grieved as the necessity 
for removing your lordship.” 

‘** Necessity,” echoed Lord Roalyn, scorn- 
fully. ‘My good doctor, are: you not 
altogether mistaken as to my ease? I have 
nos hada touch of mental derangement, I 
was ilk; I was feverish; I was delirious 
 through—through——” Lord Roslyn hesi- 
tated—“ through the effects of some strong 
medicine taken by accident; that was the 
whole cause of my saffering. This -gentle- 
man, Mr. Malvern, knows what :1 state to be 
correct,"’ 

‘“‘Mr. Malvern was himself a witness to 
your decided, thengh happily, shond-lived 
maental derangement," said Sir Peter, pom- 
pously; ‘but you will excite yourself,,my 
lord, if yon'talk any longer on the subject.” 

“Tam perfectly willing to postpone the 
discussion of the cage until such time as Iam 
able to take legal proceedings against you, 
sir,” said Lord Roslyn, haughtily. “ Mean- 
while, willyou ordera varriage to take me to 
the station? I wish to leave your house as 
soon a8 possible.” 

‘‘Impossible, my lord,” cried Sir. Peter. 
“ A certain legal form must be gone through 
before I can soffer your lordship to leave the 
house. Lady Roslyn must be consulted.” 

Lord Roslyn sighed. 

** Permit me-to see with. my own eyes this 

note which Lady Roslyn wrote to you, telling 
you that I was mad.” 
_ Sir Peter unlocked a drawer which fitted 
into &bareau. In a recess he took out anate, 
and handed it to’ Earl. Roslyn. The Earl 
unfolded this note and read as follows : 

‘Lady Roslyn is much alarmed and dis- 
tressed at the violent symptoms of -mental 
derangement manifested by the Earl, her 
husband. She would be truly thankfal to Sir 
Peter Carey if he would hasten down to 
Roslyn at:once, since she has every reason to 
fear the worst,” 

This note, dictated word for word by Mal. 
vern, and written by the distracted Adine, 
who Knew not what she was penning, sank 
like s poisoned shaft into the goul of the Earl 
of Roslyn. 





OHAPTER XLIV. 


Stay yet, Lord Salisbury. 111 go 
With thee, and find the inheritance 
Of this poor child,—Aing John, Act LV, 


RetzEn Porack was resolved to hasten on his 
wedding with Alix Erle. He wonld listen to 
no excuses, no pleadings for delay, no scruples, 
hesitation, maidenly fears. It was in vain 
that Lady Margaret Alden represented to the 
impetuous young man that Alix was virtually 
her niece, heiress to her property, and that, 
therefore, she, Lady Margaret, had a right to 
some consideration in the affair. 

“Bir Horace Hawkwade should be -com- 
pelled,” said Lady Margaret, ‘to make @ fall 
confession and restitution io Ada Treherne, 





hitherto Alix Erle; and until this is done, the 
marriage should not take place. It will only 
complicate matters.” 

“IT am, nevertheless; more than ever re- 
solved, your ladyship,” returned Rellen 
Polack, ‘' that: I will nos wait longer than 
next Wednesday for my wife. I say this with 
all due respect, but with unflinching deter. 
mination." 

Lady Margaret conveyed this speech of 
Reilen’s to Adine, while the young girl was 
busy in trying over some music which Habert 
Sayton had brought to her that:morning. She 
grew ‘pale, and sighed heavily, 

‘It must be, Lady Margaret,” she said, 
speaking slowly. ‘‘I promised my dearest 
Mrs. Polack, on her death-bed, that I would 
marry her son if he required it of me, and [ 
must keep my word.” 

‘Bat your heart seems breaking sat the 
sacrifice, dear child,” said Lady Margaret. 
“ Your health will suffer, and you will fall a 
victim to the selfishness of Mr. Polack. It is 
not @ congenial marriage; it is one -against 
which my instincts rebel strangely. There is 
no law by which Mr. Polack can comps! you 
to hasten your wedding-day. Therefore, I en- 
treat you not to consent to thia moat impetuous 
demand. It seems to me that Mr. Polack must 
feel that there ia still something to discover 
with regard to bis past, and he must be aware 
that this discovery would give you ample 
reason noé to unite your fortunes with his. 
Wait, wait, I implore you, Ada, for so I will 
call you. Wait, and something will happen to 
free you from the threatened yoke; it rests 
alone with you.” 

“Then if so, Lady Margaret, I fear it ia 
useless toaskime, I know the:marriage must 
take place, sooner or later, and it is quite use- 
less for me to attempt to a my 
destiny. No,.if Iam to marry » I may 
as well marry him on Wednesday as on Wed. 
nesday six months.”’ 

‘‘ see it is inevitable,” said Lady Margaret, 
‘and it is useless to plead with you; batcan- 
not-poor Habert turn you from your purpose 
—Haubert, who loves you with an unselfish 
feeling different to Mr. Polack’s?” 

“« must not listen to.him, Lady Margaret,”’ 
began Alix, but the next moment a -bright 
flash dyed her.ebesk, for Lord Sayton, stood 
before her; he had entered the reom,. and 
crossed the thick, soft carpet unheard, 

‘“ Alix is to be married to Mr. Polack on. Wed- 
nesday, Hubers,”’ said Lady Margaret; speak- 
ing somewhat impetuously. ‘She has made 
up her mind now, and I fear nothing can alier 
her resolatien." 

Habert’s face grew crimson, and then pale, 

‘I must wish you every kind of: happiness, 
Alix,” he said, in a faltering tone; but Alix 
was weeping bitterly. 

‘I promised—I promised,’ shesaid. ‘My 
word is passed. I owe a debt of ‘gratitude to 
Rellon and to his mother, which my whole.life 
shall be devoted to repay. So, dear friends, 
do not.try to: make my daty harder to.me by 
pleading on the same side as my.own selfish 
and ungrateful heart.” 

— bowed, and his pale face was a study 
in itself, 

“I will not trouble you again, Alix,’’ he 
said. ‘I will not annoy you with my: protes- 
tations. Aunt Margaret knows of my love, 
and my resolution to sacrifice everything to 
your interest. Now, let us talk of Sir Horace 
Hawkwade. It seems he has come again upon 
the Continent. Does not that look like.guilt? 
He is afraid to face us. He feels that.Alix is, 
thanks to the good farmer who posted. the 
letter himself, safe with her friends. He 
knows there is danger, and he-bas fied to 
Paris. I will follow him there, accompanied 
by the family lawyer and others, I do not 
teel inclined to stay and witness your wedding, 
Alix. No, I wiil go and fight your battles with 
this man, and compel him to confession” and 
restitution. What do you say, Aunt Mar. 
garet.-” 

“T gay that it is like you, my Hubert, 
generous and noble,” replied his aunt. “ Bat 


are you convinced that he ie in Paris? Is 

your information quite correct ?’’ 

“I believe it:is,” replied Habert; ‘'and at 
any rate I mean to follow this man to-night 
on the Folkestone line of steamboats. I nope 
— expect that I shall make thevillain con- 

es3,” 

‘That night Hubert set sail for France, and 
on the day following, about twelve o'clock, he 
presented himself at a large hotel, where he 
had been told that Sir Horace Hawk wade had 
established himself under the name of Mr. 
George Hawkes. 

Habert:did not give hia.own name upon the 
card which he handed to the Baronet’s 
servant. He was announced to Sir Horace 
simply as Mr. Hellier, Thus.bewas.shown 
into the gandily-fornished room, where Sir 
Horace reclined: at full length cpon a yellow 
satin sofa, smoking a cigar. 

When the wicked Baronet saw Lord: Sayton, 
he started to his feet, and bagan to.swear. 

‘““Why didyon send in a false name, you 
young idiot ?”’ cried the Baronet. 

‘‘ And why do you live here under a false 
name, Sir Horace?” inquired Habert, in a 
tone of indignant sarcasm. ‘‘ Simply because 

you know well what crimes you have been 
guilty of attempting lately. Alix Erle has 
returned to the protection of my anat, Lady 
Margaret, and we all know now that you 
struck down your wife; that she died from 
the effacts of your blows; that-you carried 
off the sereaming child who was.a witness to 
the murder, drugged it, then placed it ander 
the care of Mrs. Polack, the sehoolmistress. 
Afterwards your guilty fears«would not let 
you rest. You wished the child to be de- 
graded to the rank of a servant, and you 
fancied that in that position she would never 
cross your path. You went to the house of 
the kind woman had acted asa mother to 
the helpless child, and you found to your 
intense. chagrin that the little girl had grown 
into a beautifal and gifted young lady. Afser- 
wards that young lady. was presented to you 
in the: drawing-room of my sister, Lady 
Roslyn. You were overwhelmed with con- 
sternation when you discovered that Ada 


Treherne you as the person who 
had called upon. Mra. Polask, and claimed to 
be her When you understocd that 


there was every danger of your constantly 
meeting this young lady, your guilty feare 
awoke again. You:dreaded that soon not only 
would the poor, ill: used. Ada remember you ae 
the sinister personage who had called at the 
house of the schoolmistress, bat.also ss the 
man who had strack down her mother, when 
the poor lady refused to sign a paper making 
over all her property to you. To prevent 
this, you hired.a woman and two men ‘to 
entrap the beautifal and innocent creature, 
who had never done you harm, All your 
subsequent conduct is known to us—your 
attempted murder of Alix, When she es 
you paid a roffian to intercept her letters. 
Then you called at.the farmhouse, pretended 
you were the father:of the young lady, and 
strove to persuade the farmer to allow you to 
take heraway. Allfailed. The young girl is 
under the especial protection of Heaven, only 
do not think to slumber any longer im security, 
gloating over your ill-gotten gains. You must 
restore to- Ada the estates of her mother. You 
must give up the false certificate of her death, 
which was forged abroad; in short, you must 
do your duty, or take:the fall consequences.” 

Hubert stood erect. The beauty of his 
noble face, the grace of his tall, manly figure, 
contrasted. grandly with the huge, clamsy 
proportions and coarse ugliness of the Baronet. 
The two would have formed a stady for a 
sculptor who should have desired models for 
vice and manly virtue. Hubert wae like a 
demi-god, Sir Horace like # hideous satyr. 

“ Ha, ha!" roared the Baronet, 


something satanic, 
“ This is truly a fine tell you tell:me, a very 
fine tale indeed. And what am I expected to 





do, if you please? Does this gir], whom you 








And the sound of hia laughter had in it 
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say was brougkt up by a schoolmistress, 
invent all these stories, or doea the fertile 
imagination of my Lady Margaret supply her 
with materials for her romances. Tell me 
again, my dear fellow, what am I accused of 
doing? Ha, ha, bal” 

Hubert stood for a moment, silent and 
annoyed, before him. So far it wae true he 
had not much proof to bring against Sir 
Horace, except the words of Alix; for the 
landlord was frightened to speak, although 
Hubert had been to the inn and attempted to 
extortfrom him a confession, offering him a 
hundred pounds to give up the name of bis 
employer. The other man, the greater roffian, 
bad absconded from the village, and could not 
anywhere be heard of. Sir Horace was well 
aware of all these facts, for he had bribed and 
threatened -both the men into doing his 
bidding. 

“Tt may happen, jast now,” returned 
Hubert, haughtily, ‘‘ that I cannot bring these 
proofs to bear immediately upon the case, but 
the facts remain the same. We are all of us 
perfectly convinced that you committed 
murder, or, atleast, manelaughter, upon your 
wife, We intend to goto law. We intend to 
compel you to give proofs of what you say and 
siate. We know that ié is generally supposed 
that Lady Hawkwade fainted and knocked her 
head against the marble shelf—that she was 
alone, that you were not in the house. Now, 
all this you will have to prove. The case was 
never contested before, but you must be aware 
whether or not you bribed’ servants then, 
thirteen or fourteen years ago, to say what 
suited you. We can find those servants ont ; 
if you bribed them into falsehood, we can 
bribe them into truth. Look out for yourself, 
and depend upon it, might will not always 
triumph over right. You will escape disgrace, 
perhaps even imprisonment and misery, if you 
will tell the truth, restore to Ada his fortune, 
=. confess the diabolical part you have 
acted,’ 

**Give up that estate, five thousand a-year, 
because & mad girl tells lies!’ chuckled Sir 
Gorace, ‘I must really beg you to leave me, 
my dear Hubert, for I have no time to listen 
to such vagaries.” 

‘‘Then understand, proceedings will be 
taken against you ‘forthwith,’ said Hubert. 
‘* Henceforth between us, Sir Horace, there is 
war to the knife.” 

The young nobleman walked proudly catof 
the gorgeous apartment and down the grand 
stone staircase into the entrance court; from 
thence to the street, where all the glitter and 
gaiety of Paris was about him. 

“It is singular that he is not more 
frightened, when he knows 80 well that he is 
guilty, and in danger any moment of his 
minions turning upon him and betraying bim.” 

Hubert wished to do something for Alix. 
He felt her approaching marriage to be the 
most cruel blow which could be levelled at 
him. This marriage, indeed, threatened to take 
away all that made his life valuable, bright, 
or hopefal. He loved Alix, as we all love once 
in our lives, with the whole fervour and 
strength of his natare; it was, so to speak, a 
especies of idolatry, but it was not of ‘a sinfal 
natare. 

He was willing to suffer, that she might be 
happy. He was most’anxious that ehe should 
have her rights, and inherit the fortune of her 
mother. Observation had showed him much 

of the recklessness of Rellen Polack's cha. 
racter. He saw that he was fond of lavishing 
money on all sides; he had discovered that, 
notwithstanding hig address in the City, he 
did no real business there, Mystery encom. 
mee — ng and ny se had snepicions 
© drew his means from i 
horse betting. ce mr iad 

“‘ Hence Alix is likely to come to poverty,” 
murmured Hubert to himuelf, “ if ahe does not 
per) 2 pee = to her. I will 

eaven and earth to get i 
horrible baronet get it from that 

y this time Hubert was hungry. He 

entered a café, and called for the bill of fare, | 





While he was slowly reading it over a man 
entered the room, and seated himself at the 
same table with the young nobleman. A 
glance showed Hubert that the man was 
English, 

“A hideous specimen of a fellow-country- 
man,” thought Hubert to himself. 

The man, indeed, had a forbidding counten- 
ance, bloodshot eyes, quantities of black, 
bristly hair. He’ was sbort, broad, and 
muscular. His dress was gaudy and vulgar 
in the extreme. A waistcoat of many colours, 
& long chain of imitation gold, plaid trousers, 
& coat of the same pattern, smart rings upon 
dirty fingers. This man called insolently to 
the English waiter to bring him something he 
could drink, and to take away the trashy 
French wine. 

* The ill-manners match with his bad taste 
in dress,” thought Hubert. 

He then called for some of his favonrite 
French diehes, made a good meal, and took 
his way out into the strests. It was a cool 
fresh autumn day, and Hubert wandered 
about until dusk, watching the busy ever- 
shifting panorama of the gay, noisy, Preach 
crowd. It was dark when he stood upon the 
bridge of the Pont Neuf, looking down into 
the waters of the Seine, and waiting for the 
rising of the moon. 

While he was watohing to towers of Nétre 
Dame, the spires and dome of Paris, and 
thinking idly how he should have loved to 
have seen the delight of Alix in visiting this 
city, two men passed him quickly ; their tones 
were angry, they spoke English. He was not 
slow to recognise them—one was Sir Horace 
Hawkwade, the other was the valgar man of 
the café. 

‘* Without doubt,"’ said Hubert to himeelf, 
“that man is asking more than Sir Horace 
likes to pay for-silence. I must follow.” 

Hubert attempted it, but he found it impor- 
Bible; there was a crowd surrounding a man 
who was making some birds perform wonders, 
and the two men were lost in this crowd. 

Hubert went to his hotel and slept uneasily. 
Next morning he vent out early, and some 
fatality guided his stepe towards the Morgue. 
A little knot of people stood about the doors, 
Hubert went into the terrible dead-house. 
The first object he saw caused him to totter, 
and almost to faint. 

‘* Tt bas been a murder, monsieur,” said the 
official, drily. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


I see wild agony's lean finger write 

Sad figures on his forehead, 

Keenly bright Revenge's flamebeau burns, 
Immantled in the night, I hear his cries ; 
He faints, he falls, and lo— 

‘Tis true, ye powers, he dies! 
—Kirke White. 

Tur face, seen in death, had a strange and 
calm expression of repose, which belonged not 
of right to the spirit of the man, whose stormy 
life had been passed in the midst of strife, 
deceit, injustice, and violence. 

He had evidently been suddenly stunned by 
an unexpected blow on the head, then 
cipitated into the water. He had sunk into 
death, probably, without struggle andjwithout 

ain, 
«“ And now will there be no chance of right- 
ing Alix, of finding the papers and letters, 
deeds and parchments, which prove her 
identity, and give to ‘her the estates of her 
parents ?"’ 

A few moments’ reflection showed Hubert 
Sayton that he would now more easily find 
out all the secrets which the infamous 
Baronet had hidden so long and 60 succese- 
fally. 

The young nobleman did not long remain in 
contemplation of the ghastly epectacie before 
him. He turned aside, and asked a few ques- 
tions hastily of the officials, 2 

He was told that a tremendons and crashing 





blow must have been dealt at the back of the 


head of the Baronet, a blow given suddenly, 
with all the savage impetus of fear and the 
baste of the midnight robber and assassin, 

There was no money found upon the person 

of Sir Horace; his watob, chain, and studs 
were missing. He bad been robbed and mur. 
dered, and Hubert’s suspicions pointed out the 
valgar roffian of the café as the probable 
criminal. 
. Be did not scraple at once to give such 
information with regard to that man, and his 
personal appsarance, as was likely to lead to 
his detection and apprehension. 

He said that he had come to France expeci- 
ally to look after Sir Horace Hawkwade, that. 
he had parted the previous morning with the 
Baronet on terms unfriendly and unplsasant. 

He gave up hisown name, title and address, 
both in England and Paris, and he entreated 
the people in authority to lose no time in seek- 
ing out the caiprit, who had probably started 
from the French capital, and was already half- 
way towards Engiand. 

The French detectives lost no time. We 
have no need to follow the steps, stealthy, 
steadfast, slow and sare, by means of which 
they traced the villainous creature to bis lair 
in the Surrey village. 

Before a week had passed away all Hogland 
was ringing with the story of the marder of 
Sir Horace Hawkwade. 

Joe Matton, which was the name of his 
murderer, lay & prisoner in Newgate. A 
cowardly, shrinking craven, clinging in wild 
terror to the chance of life, willing to make 
any confession that should save him from the 
power of the execationer, and leave, him at 
least, his miserable, stained, worthlees exist- 
ence, albeit thatbis liberty and his hope were 
forfeited for ever. 

This man had much to confeas, It was in 
his power to throw light upon a great deal 
that was mysterious and dark in the past 
— of the infamous Sir Horace Hawk- 
wade. 

Lady Margaret Alden exerted-her inflaence, 
and she waa aided by sevoral of the leading 
nobility. By dint of much trouble and great 
interest, life was promised Joseph Matton by 
the Crown on condition of his making a full 
confession, and stating the exact relations 
which he held with Sir Horace Hawkwade. 

The confession was a terrible one. But 
since the Baronetleft no near relations, there 
was not that r mance felt by the compas- 
sionate Lady Alden, which would otherwise 
have made her hesitate to publish to the 
world an account so fraught with atrocity, 
rapine and wickedness. 

The reader is doubtiess clever enough to 
anticipate the confession of Joe Matton before 
it is given. Atthe same time, it is necessary 
to reconnt the steps, by means of which the 
wicked Baronet found the road to his great 
fortune, and efiectually hid away his step- 
daughter out of sight, so that she was 
defrauded of her rights, and condemned to a 
life of poverty and obscurity. 

The recollections of Alix, regarding the vic- 
lence used to her mother, and her own eubse- 
quent removal from the house, were perfectly 
just and true. 

Even at that distance of time (some twelve 
or thirteen years back) Joe Matton had been 
in the pay of Sir Horace, had abstracted 





papers for him, intercepted letters, watched, 
dodged and lied, and committed sundry illegal 
and base actions, for which the Baronet had 
paid him ever with a grudging hand, for Sir 
Horace was graeping, greedy, and mean by 
nature. 





There had been no faith between these two 
sinners, no kindness, no ferbsarance, during 
all their long years of fraud and wickedness. 
Joe Matton related how, that on a certain 
night, late in the autama, Sir Horace had 
come to the roadside inn, where he, Matton, 
was living a lazy, lounging life, as cccasional 
helper about the stables. 

This inn was some fifteen miles from the 
seat of the Baronet, and was situated in an 





out-of-the-way village, where the person of 
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the great man was not well known. Bat even 
if is had been known the Baronet would not 
have been recognised. 

He was completely disguised in capes, wrap- 
pings and overcoats; he wore a false beard 
and moustache, and his eyes glared through 
hideous green spectacles. 

Sir Horace carried in his arms a sleeping 
child, a girl of fuur or five years old. This 
sicep was so heavy and unnatural that the 
stableman thought his patron was carrying a 
corpse. 

He soon discovered his mistake. It wasa 
child whom Sir Horace desired to get rid of, 
without murder. He, the Baronet, was ex- 
cited, and cut up himeelf. 

The catastrophe that had ended the life of 
his wife, struck down by the coward blow 
which had precipitated her against the marble 
slab, had alarmed the guilty conscience, and 
made the craven heart to quail. Nobody sus- 
pected Sir Horace. 

The little child, sole witness of the deed, 
had been drugged, before she had met with a 
single individual of the household, 

When the doctors arrived, they had been 
told that Lady Hawkwade had struck her 
head accidentally against the marble slab. 
They pronounced the danger imminent, fever 
followed, and two days afterward, Lady 
Hawkwade lay in state in the castle of her 
murderous husband—while the child, the 
heiress, lay in stupor. 

For form's sake a doctor had been called to 
the side of her bed, but Sir Horace did not 
scruple to tell him that he had no faith in his 
nostrums; that the little heiress was suffering 
from the shock which the accident to her 
mother had given her; and tbat it was his in- 
tention to convey the child to the German 
baths, where he would himself watch, ten- 
derly, over her recovery. 

When he presented himself atthe inn, where 
doe Matton acted as stable-help, his wife was 
buried, and he was supposed by his acquaint- 
ances to be half-way towards Ems, in Ger- 
many, whither he professed himself anxious 
to place the child. 

In reality, a sudden guilty fear had taken 
poszession of the man. He found himself 
bardened with the child, and ke knew not 
what to do with it, 

He came to Joe Matton, and asked him 
what institutions were in that neighbourhood, 
where he might place a sick child, a poor 
relation, who was & trouble to him. 

“Ido not wish it to be known,” he said to 
Matton, ‘since the world will cry out that a 
rich man like myself ought to be ashamed 
to consign a poor cousin's child to a charitable 
institution, bat I hate to spend money use- 
leasly. Tell me quickly of some place where I 
may leave this brat, and I will give you a five- 
pound note." 

Joe Matton had formerly been employed on 
the grounds at Mrs. Polack's establishment, 
and had been dismissed for stealing. He 
knew, however, thatthe old lady possessed a 
kind heart, and it struck him that if the old 
lady were told a pitifal tale she would extend 
her compassion to the child, and would take 
care of it, 

Matton's motive was not mercy towards the 
child; it was that he believed she would be 
more under his own eye than if placed in a 
large workhouse or charity school, and he felt 
convinced that his patron was not speaking 
trath to him; that the child was no pauper, 
but arich heiress, 

In his then frame of mind, feeling himself 
in the power of Matton, he followed his 
advice, placed his stepchild with Mrs. Polack, 
then went abroad, and took care to send no 
money to that lady, hoping that the child 
would sink to the level of a servant, and so be 
below the region where she would be likely to 
cross his path and awaken suspicion. 

Meanwhile Joe Matton had strong suspicions 
that the little girl brought up by the Christian 
benevolence of a stranger was none other 
than the orphan heiress of the Lady Hawk- 





wade. Matton spent a life of rapine and 
wickedness, 

Sir Horace had hitherto:paid him but poorly 
for his evil services, and the man scrupled at 
no means, however vile, by which he might 
obtain funds, which he wasted in riot and 
wantonness. 

When the Baronet returned from abroad, 
Matton went to him and told him that he aus- 
pected the young girl at the boarding-school 
was his stepdaughter, and he threatened, at 
the same time, to publish what he knew con- 
cerning the abdaction of the child unless his 
patron would give him one thousand pounds 
sterling. 

The miserly Baronet refased with oaths and 
curses. A short time afterwards he was intro- 
duced to Alix in the house of Lady Roslyn. 

He perceived that she recognised him, 
though a few moments’ reflection ought to 
have shown him that it would be impossible 
for her to identify him with the persecutor of 
her childhood ; but he could bear his uncer- 
tainty and dread no longer. 

Threatened by Matton, recognised by Alix, 
he resolved to make one bold stroke, take 
Matton into hia confidence, pay bim hand- 
somely, and put his stepdaughter at once ont 
of his way for ever. 

We have seen the working out of his scheme 
for the abduction of his stepdaughter. The 
landlord of the ‘‘ Raven,” a man weak, dis- 
honest, bat compassionate (so complex in 
humanity), was a tool at firat in the hands of 
his neighbour and evil counsellor, Matton, so 
long as he believed that no violence was 
intended toward the innocent, young and 
lovely victim. But afterwards we have seen 
him resoue Alix from death, and we have 
watched Sir Horace follow her to her place of 
refage, and Hatton intercept and purloin her 
letters. Then the good farmer frustrated the 
farther schemes of Sir Horace; and, sub- 
sequently, Alix was restorcd in safety to her 
friends; bat the Baronet lived in constant 
fear of detection and accusation. 

He fled to the continent, established himself 
in Paris for a time, and proposed proceeding 
to some obscure part of Germany or Switzer- 
land, there to hoard money, and remain ont 
of sight, until the excitement regarding his 
wrong-doings should have ceased, or, at least, 
subsided, in England. 

He had given to Joe Matton one hundred 
pounds only. The landlord of the ‘‘ Raven” 
had fled from his vengeance, so that there was 
no need for him to pay anything to that un. 
fortanate creature. 

Matton, however, was resolved to make his 
fortune out of the fears of the rascally 


aronet, 

He followed him the French capital, 
sought him out, tened him, and even 
dared him in his private apartments. 

He asked for a thousand pounds. Sir 
Horace laughed him to scorn, and defied him. 
At the same time he consented to accompany 
his wicked tool and accomplice for a walk by 
the river. 

There the dispute was renswed. The 
Baronet mockingly told the raffian that he 
would rather be hanged at Newgate than con- 
sent to pay him a thousand pounds. He had 
no dread, he said, of his assertions. 

The villain, exasperated to madness, struck 
his patron a frightfal blow at the back of his 
head with a heavy club; then he rifled his 
pockets of watch, chain, and money, and pre- 
cipitated his body into the Seine. 

Tne confession of Joe Matton, and the 
examination of the private papers of Sir 
Horace, together with other legal forms and 
investigations which were gone into with 
patience by Lady Alden and her friends, led 
to the perfect establishment of Alix Erle, or, 
rather, Ada Treherne, as the heiress to all the 
large estates of her late mother. 

The title and property of the Baronet passed 
to a distant branch. Matton was condemned 
to penal servitude for life. Aud now came the 
last straggle between Rellen Polack and Lady 
Margaret Alden. 





Daring all the time of the trial and con- 
fession, Alix (for a0 we must continue to call 
her) had been very seriously ill; the —— 
terror, ex sitement, and anxiety she had nder- 
gone produced low nervous fever and debility ; 
bat when the beantifal girl came down gaia 
into her annt's drawing-room she found Rallen 
Polack waiting to receive her. 

Toe young man looked pale and haggard. 
Despite the care and elegance manifest in hia 
attire, there was a certain air of “ being out of 
place" visible in hia bearing and gait, an an- 
easy sense of inferiority, it might have been, 
which had been seldom manifested by Reilen 
Polack while he flourished under the name of 
the Count Lechelle, 

“Well, Alix,’ he said, throwing his arm 
around her, and drawing her close to him. 
“You are looking pale and sad, but you have 
no cause, my love! You are # very great 
heiress. Your wicked enemy is dead, and his 
infamous tool, the ruffian who would have 
murdered you, ia now a prisoner for life; he 
cannot harm you. You are safe, you are rich, 
you are young, beaatiful, and beloved! 
Rellea’s lips trembled with emotion. ‘ Will 
you name the day thai is to give you to me? 
Yoa cannot any eg pam x ratify the 

romise you gave to my dying mother.” 

. v* ellen,” anewered Alix, ‘I am willing to 
marry you as soon ag you wish. I have given 
my word," 

‘You speak as though it were the day of 
your execution thatjapproached instead of the 
day of your wedding,” said Rellen, angrily. 

Alix hung her head, and was silent. 

“ Your pride has taken offence,” said Rellen, 
sarcastically. ‘ You are quite ashamed of the 
promise given to a poor old schoolmistress 
upon her death-bed. Taen, you believed your- 
self a penniless orphan; now, you know that 
you are a great heiress. You despise me, 
sprang from the middle classes; regarding 
yourself as a patrician, with blue blood anc 
noble ancestry. Bat I will not let you escape, 
continued Rellen, almost fiercely. ‘No! You 
have given your promige, and the whole happi- 
ness of my life ia bound up in the hope of 
possessing you; therefore, think not that 1 
mean to forego my right, though your aunt 
were ten times the Lady Margaret Alden.” 

“TI have no desire to escape the conse- 
quences, dear Rellen,” responded Alix, in a 
faltering tone. ‘‘I am not very well just now, 
er in a week or a fortnight I will be your 

'e.”’ . 

‘In a week,” responded Rellen, gloomily. 
‘I have waited long enough as it is, and my 
heart grows faint at the delay of hope. I shall 
marry you next Wednesday. Do you agree?, 

‘‘ T agree,” responded Alix, with a sigh. 

At thia janctare Lady Margaret entered the 
room. Rellen arose, and bowed to her wiih 
the deepest respect. 

“ Par be pan orf Me. Polack,’ said Lady 
hy ap vag ‘How do you think poor 
Alix is looking?” 

* Sheis looking delicate,"’ responded Rellen, 
“ bat she will look merrier a few months after 
she becomes my wife.” 

Lady Margaret looked grave. 

“You cannot, surely, think of hurrying 
Alix into marriage, Mr. Polack, so soon after 
the painfal circumstances which have dis- 
tressed ue all, and an, talk of England 
for the last six wee ¢ 

‘I have nothing whatever to do with tho 
talk of England, Lady Alden,” responded Mr. 
Polack. ‘ Mias Treherne has jast renewed 
the promise which she made at the death-bed 
of my mother; and lam resolved to wait no 
longer than next Wednesday for the wife that 
has been promised me in the sight of Heaven 
and before men.” f 

“Ts is as he says, Aunt Margaret,” said 
Alix slowly, taking the hand of her aunt into 
her own. “I have promised to marry Rellen, 
and I will keep my promise.” ‘ 

‘Mr, Polack,” cried Lady Margaret, speak- 
ing with vebemence, “ that child is 


marrying you from a sense of duty, but with 
an aching heart. Nay, I will speak. She haa 
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for you the honest and pure affection of a 
sister, but not the love ich she could give to 
a hasband. No, she has no love for you, such as 
she would give to one with whom she hopes and 
expects to pass the whole of her life. Release 
her, Mr. Polack, from this promise, extorted 
by the compassion of your good mother, who 
feared she would have no other protectors. Re- 
lease Alix, and she will a you five thousand 


pounds of her fortune. ill you not, Alix?" 
“Never, my lady; no, not for twenty 
thousand pounds,” said Rellen, speaking 


passionately. ‘* Don't think that I care for 
this young creature's fortune—I love her, 
Lady Margaret. I have loved her ever since I 
was @ boy, and nothing on earth shall tempt 
me to forego the claim which I have upon her 
band and heart. It is worse than useless to 
suppose that I will release your niece—I will 
now!” 

“Then so be it,” said Lady Margaret, ‘‘but 
wait, at least, a few months?" 

“ Not one month.” 

“A fortnight! When did you say?” 

“I said next Wednesday, Lady Alden.” 

+‘ And where is this wedding to take place ?"” 

“I should like a quiet country wedding,” 
responded Rellen, calmly. 

* Alix, I will take you down to Charn Caatle, 
near Roslyn, and you shall be married from 
my favourite country seat,” said Lady Mar- 

aret. 

When Lady Alden mentioned Roslyn, a 
bright flash stole into the pale face of Mr. 
7 ladyship pleases,” he said 

‘* Wherever your ladyship .” he said, 
slowly, ‘only let it take place next Wednes- 
da ” 


y. 

Soon after this, Rellen Polack took his leave, 
and Alix was left alone with her own thoughts, 
for Lady Margaret had quitted the room. 
The girl bent her head and wept. While she 
was weeping a footatep, soft, but firm, crossed 
the thick carpet; looking up-she found her- 
self facing Ha Sayton. 

‘* Weeping, Alix,” he said, gently and sor- 
rowfally, ‘‘and I have, I fear, no right to offer 
yon consolation !"’ 

‘*' You have the right, and you ought to do 
it,” responded Alix. 

“In what way, my precions Alix,” said 
Hubert, seating himself at the side of the 
beautifal girl ; ‘‘ tell me, I implore you!” 

‘Do not call me fond names, Hubert,’’ re- 
plied Alix, looking at him gravely through her 
tears. ‘You musts to me as a brother, 
firmly, kindly, wisely. You must tell me that 
my promise, my gratitude, my faith, my honour, 
all claim from me the falfilment of the vow I 
made at the bedside of my dying friend. You 
must tell me that life was not given to us that 
we might make it pleasant and enjoyable to 
ourselves, but useful and helpful to others; 
you must preach of the glory of self-sacrifice, 
and the hope which lies beyond the things that 
that are seen.” 

_‘' So might I talk to a young nun, about to 
give up her sweet life to fasts, renunciation 
and suffering,” responded Hubert. 

a Bat in this ee ae good— 
make one person y; an will to 
make many others rm nad also.” Bs 

‘‘And you make yourself, and even Aunt 
Margaret, very miserable,” responded Hubert, 
who was too delicate and generous to speak of 

‘“‘ Aunt Margaret cannot bear that I should 
suffer anything,” responded Alix; ‘' but it is 
nos asif I felt any repugnance to Rellen; on 
the contrary, I love —as a brother—and 
yet, Hubert, it must be.” 

Here Alix burst into weeping in spite of 
herself. Hubert watched her in silence. 
ata can I we ne comfort you, snap 

5 yo noble at length. ‘ You are 
doing what sae bale to be your duty, and, 
doubtless, you will find s in the cup of 
bitters which you drain so oically. Ido 
not speak in sarcasm, dear Alix. am in 
sober earnest. You will find peace. Your 
nature is calmer than mine. You will i 


self-sacrifice; therefore I can tell you, cheer- 
fally, that you will not long bs so unhappy as 
you are at present.” 

** Bat do you mean, by all this, to tell me 
that you are miserable, Hubért? That you 
will be wretched while I am learning calmness, 
and —s strength from the very bitter- 
ness of my fate?” 

“You admit its bitterness then, Alix,” 
cried Hubert, giving way suddenly to the 
tempest of passion which was pent up in hia 
heart. ‘Ob, Alix! Alix !’'—he threw himself 
at her feet—‘‘have mercy upon your own 
sweet self, if nop upon me! Why give up 
your precious life to dull and monotonous 
routine? Why prostitute the name of love? 
Why swear to cling through life, and until 
death, to the man whom you merely regard 
with the calm affection of asister? No, Alix, 
you do him an injustice. Look at it in that 
light, and have pity upon yourself.” 

** Hubert, I mast not listen to this,” said 
the girl, rising and casting one eloquent look 
of sorrow and love upon the young noble. 
‘‘T have made my resolation ; I must keep to 
it, unless some spesial interposition of Provi- 
dence should turn me from my path. Good. 
bye, Hubert. wes Pepe oO not come into 
my way again unti marriage is over, then 
I will learn to speak more calmly—then, in 
short, the subject will never be again alluded 
to between us, and we shall soon subside into 
the peace and calm of friendship.” 

‘* Never, Alix,” cried Hubert, passionately, 
‘never while I live.” 

But while he was yet speaking, Alix had 
glided from the room. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Look through mine eyes with thine, true wife, 
Round my trae heart thine arms entwine, 
My other, dearer, life in life, 
Look through my very soul with thine. 
—Tennyson. 


Tue too anxious doctor, Sir Peter Carey, 
was compelled, in the course of a few days, to 
sanction the return of Earl Roslyn to Roslyn 
Manor. Lord Roslyn arrived there, attended 
by Vayle Malvern, late one tempestuous 
autumnal evening. 

The sky was gloomy, but in the west a bank 
of sunset clouds glowed with a sombre and 
lurid light; the wind went moaning and 
muttering among the woodland paths; the 
yellow leaves, driven forward by the blast, 
went whirling along in fantastic circles; tha 
surface of the lake was troubled, like the 
countenance of a man that has heard ill 
tidings. Vayle Malvern, leaning back easily 
in the carriage, watched the Earl's pale face 
with anxiety. 

“It is a solemn looking evening, Roslyn, 
this one which you have chosen for your 
escape from the madhouse. Nay, don't 
shudder at the words,” he added, laughing. 
“ We all know that you are not mad, and have 
never been so, only your cruel wife would have 
the world believe the idle tale. Cheer up, 
Roslyn; I believe we shall fiad she has left 
the Manor. Do you dread the meeting?” 

“Yes,"" responded the Earl, sorrowfally. 
‘‘T dread it, because I am now convinced of 
the deep aversion wherewith I have inspired 
Lady Rosl I feel, as you say, that a 
separation is only a justice which I o 
her. Adine may be tempted into wrong ‘if 
her temper be irritated by her proximity to 
me. ” 


‘*T never heard a man talk so patiently of a 
female fiend,’ cried Malvern, savagely. 
‘*What are you thinking of, Roslyn, in 
Heaven's name, that you can pardon this 
woman, and regard it not asa sin, but as her 
misfortune, that she has twice attempted 
your life; then described you as mad, and 
caused your detention in a lunatic asylum. 
I verily think you would crouch at her feet 
now if she came forward and spoke kindly to 
you.” 





find solace in duty, and content in charity ant 4 


“You are utterly mistaken,” replied the 


Earl, ‘‘ Adine has sunk in my esteem, albeit 
that she has not lost one atom of my love. 
Therefore I canno$ crouch at her feet.”’ 

At this moment the carriage drew up in 
front of the mansion. Vayle Malvern sprang 
out and assisted the Earl, who was atill weak, 
to alight. 

‘‘Chser up, cheer up, Roslyn!” said the 
schemer. ‘' We shall have you amongst as all 
in the hunting field nex’ winter, foremost at 
aleap. Now you are decidedly feeble. Lean 
upon me, mount the steps—how many they 
seem to an invalid! Now rest in that chair. 
What, Lady Roslyn!” 

Adine walked out of a room on the ground. 
floor. She wore an evening dresa of pale 
mauve satin; the diamond bracelet, which 
Rellen Polack had returned, glittered upon her 
arm. She looked pale, and there was a timid, 
almost terrified, look in her glorious dark eyes. 
It was not that she had the least dread of the 
Earl's possible insanity, bat that Vayle 
Malvern had told her that the Earl was much 
incensed against her. Yet his dark face 
glowed for an instant, when his eyes rested 
upon her, with a momentary rush of love, 
hope, and rapture; bat the glow and the 
raptare passed away, and left the face of Lord 
Roslyn pale, sad, almost stern. 

** Eaatace,” faltered Adine, taking his hand, 
“ Eastace, how glad Iam you are come home 

n.” 

‘* Ha, Adine! Were you not glad to see me 
driven away, rather?” 

‘* No, Eastace; it nearly broke my heart." 

The Earl laughed a low, sad, incredulous 

laugh. 
‘What! were you so pained to see me 
driven away, Adine?"” He shook his head 
mournfally, and looked away from the tender, 
dark eyes of his wife. ‘ You must allow me 
to get to my own apartments, Lady Roslyn,” 
said the Earl, “I am not strong enough to- 
night to bear excitement. You also will be 
pleased to escape the tedium of my society.”’ 

A long, quiverirg sigh was the only answer 
of Adine. 

“ Well acted,” whispered Vayle Malvern 
into the ear of Lord Roslyn, as he was follow- 
ing him upstairs. ‘She would entice you to 
her own apartments, and drug you again, 
Roslyn.” 

‘“‘How inexpressibly lovely she looked!” 
mattered the Earl. ‘ What a heavenly look 
in her dark eyes!" k 

‘She sighs and weeps only to betray,” said 
Malvern. 

They had now entered the private suite of 
apartments that belonged to the Earl, Vayle 

alvern ordered a light repast of coffee, 
French wine, fruit, and French bread to be 
prepared for Lord Roslyn, together with an 
omelet. The unhappy nobleman sat down 
before the cheerfal blaze of a perfamed wood 
fire, which made the whole of the room 
a fragrant. Malvern sat opposite to 


™m, 

‘' 1¢ is singular that poor Sir Horace Hawk. 
wade should have been murdered jast at the 
time of your misfortune,” began Malvern. ‘I 
have told you all about it, and also that there 
is a fasa and stir about that young girl, Lady 
Margaret's new protégée. It is supposed that 
> the daughter of the late Lady Hawk- 
wade,” 

The Earl raised his head, and listened with 


some interest to the details, which were at . 


that time exciting and amusing the greater 
art of the British public. Bat although the 
ate Sir Horace had been the guardian of his 
wife he found it diffisalt to concentrate his 
thoughts upon the leading topic of the day. 
When the refreshments were brought in, he 
partook of them slightly, emoked a small 
cigar, then dropped into silence. 
“* What is Adine doing?" he suddenly asked 
of Vayle Malvern. ‘I should like to see her.’’ 
‘“‘ She is in her own room,” replied Malvern. 
“« Would you object to sending her to me?"’ 
asked the Earl, 
Malvern hesitated ; a sudden thought struck 





him; he walked slowly from the apartment. 
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The Earl waited in Jorg euspense for hie 
return. Atlengtha soft footstep sounded in 
the aijrining room. Another moment, and 
the door was pushed gently open. 

A beantifal woman atond before Exataca, 
Lord Roslyn—sa tall, gracefn!, female form, 
clad ia Instrous black silk; ber black hsir 
was tastefaily arranged, ths lovely face ziowed 
with excitement, fear, coe might nearly eay 
tenderness, 

“My lord,” sai? Mra, Dasham, ** will you 
pardon this intrusion ?" 

“Peay bo seated,” cried the Earl, cour- 
teously. 

He had bestowed scarcely a thought upon 
the night wauderer since tha time when he 
had been assured of her safety and comfort 
within the walls of Roslyn Manor. 

“My lord,” said Mrs. Dasham, hesitating 
to seat herself. “I am pained, grieved, to 
intrade, bat your lordship kindly promised 
me that you would do allin your power to 
aid mein discovering the hiding place of my 
unkind husband.” 

She paused as she spoke, that she might 
watoh the effect of hsr words upon the Earl 
of Roslyx. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETLA. 
—o— 


Bamatnt weddings do not always make 
people shine in subsequent life. 

** How do you feel now?” asked the aledge. 
hammer. ‘All broken up,” replied the serap- 
iron. 

Ter strangest thing about buying a man's 
silence is that you are not sure you have it 
unless you pay him to keep it. 

Miss Wiseman: “Ien’t your hueband a 
little bald?" Mre, Hendricks (indignantly): 
* There ign't a bald hair in his head,” 

‘* Papa,” exclaimed Jobuny, struggling with 
& very copious brand of inflaenza, “if the 
noze is an orgaa, why don't it have stops?” 

Taz man who sighs, ‘‘ How soon we are 
forgotten!” has only to leave a hotel without 
psying his bill to find out how sadly miataken 
he ia. 

Funny, when a man puta on a high has for 
the first time he'll duck -his head ata docr- 
casing that he couldn't reach with a step- 
ladder. 

Crerx: “How did that moth mixture go 
thas I sold yon the other day, sir?"* Cnus- 
tomer: ‘Like hot cakes. The moths won’t 
eat anything else.” 

‘I armost think, sometimes, that I am 
unworthy of your love.” - ‘Do you think any 
oue else is worthy of i6?” ‘Oh, I know none 
of the other fellows are !"’ 

Brown: “ Don't you love to look at new 
faces,” Smith: Can't say; bat I looked at 
two new fages at our house yesterday—twins 
—and hardly think I was enthusiastio.” 

‘* Ang the young women of ihe present day 
fit for wives?" asked an earness lecturer, the 
other day. ‘They are fit for husbands!” 
cried an enthusiastic female in the audience. 

Mistress: “Did you tell the lady I was 
ont?” Maid: * Yis, m'’m.” Mistress : ‘' Did 
she seem to have any doubts. abond it?” 
Maid: “No, m’m. She said she knew you 
wasn’t,”’ 

Bannister A: ‘I have here in my brief an 
unanswerable argament.’’ Barrister B: 
“Have, eh! Well, you just present it to come 
woma2, and you wili soom dizcover your 
mistake,” 

Nurse Grex: ‘ Sleep, baby, sleep.” Baby 
(in psrambuiator): ‘“ Now, let me tell you, 
my ycung lady, that I ‘have had some experi- 
encs with nurse girls and the ‘sleep, baby, 
sleep’ racket. Yon will have to-make some 
other arrangement before you can get a chance 
to talk to that policeman over the way.” 


‘Drm your husband leave a will?” asked 
the lawyer, of the weeping widow-for.the- 
second-time, ‘I don’t think he could, I 
knew he never had any as long as I've been 
married to him.” 

He: “ Wonderful shot, that of Henry's! 
Why, he hit the bull's eye nine times in 
succession, yesterday!” She: “Yes; but 
jast think of the safferings of that poor bull! 
Men are such brutes!” 

‘‘ Mapam, I've attended to yon the best I 
know how, supplied every want, butyou are 
still unsatiefied. What do you want now?” 
saya.the stewardess. ‘'I want the. earth,” 
replies the seasick lady. 

“ An, love, I would like to listen to you all 
night,” said Clarence, ashe rose to go. Six 
months after they were married he sbanced to 
stop ont fifteen minutes. after his hoar, and he 
had his desire gratified. 

Man (rising wearily to let late comer pass to 
his seat in the theatre): ‘‘ This eternal getting 
opis really very annoying.” Late Comer: ‘I 
know it ia; that is the reagon I never come in 
myself til] the curtain is up.” 

A GENTLEMAN meeting one of his friends who 
was insolvent, expressed great concern for his 
embarrasement, ‘You are misteken, my 
dear sir,” was the reply “’tis not I, tia my 
creditors who are embarrassed.” 

Jones: ** What are you doing now?” Billy 
Faetboy : “I write for a living.’ Jones: ‘Do 
you write forthe newspapers?” Billy Fast- 
boy: ‘No; I write every week to the old man 
to eend me some more mane.” 

Gent (fancies himself a poet): “Jadge of 
my horror, madame, as I yesterday caught my 
little Otto, aged three, in the actof tearing my 
newly-written poems into tiny fragments.” 
Lady: “What! Can the little fallow read!” 

Vistron: ‘‘When can I see Dr. Smith?” 
Servant: “ His consultation houra are from 
three to seven every. afternoon.” Visitor: 
“* What t Four hours aia stretch?’ Servant: 
“ Yes, sir, You sce moat of his patients are 
ladies.” 

* Waar are you doing there in the bath-tub, 
my dear Mr. Brown? Is is as much as your 
life is worth to stay a moment in that water ! 
Are you crazy!” ‘But, doctor, you know 
you told me to take thoze pills you left me—in 
water!” 

Bnrivcet (in the witness box): “Did he 
have 20 impidimint in his speech? Faith, 
an’ that he had, for his false teeth were loose, 
an’ kep’ jampin’ up and down, biting the 
words intwo. Shure it was an impidimint 
he had!” 

** Mapa,” he said, sorrowfally, ‘I shall 
never be young again.” ‘ No,” she replied, 
regarding him with a cynical expregéion, 
“hen nature makes a mistake, she never 
repeats the experiment with the same 


material,” 

“ Mauua, what's twins?” asked the 
smallest. child, ‘I know,’’ replied an older 
one, before the mother conld answer. ‘‘ Twins 
is two babies just the same age; three babies 
are triplets, four are guadrupeds, and five are 
centipedes,”’ 

Boox Acznt: ‘ Here you see a picture show- 
ing the dreadful consequences of drink—she 
stomach of a confirmed drunkard,’ Toper: 
‘* Dreadfol! horrible! Whew! it makes me 
quite ill to look at it. Lieachen, quick, a drop 
of: brandy !” 

Rotation 1n Remrpres.—Robinson: “ They 
say thas hiccoughing caused by drinking can 
be stopped by putting a lamp of ice in each 


ear.”’ Wentman: “But then, how do you 
stop the earache?” Robinson: ‘ Take 
another drink,”’ 


Oup gentleman (at his daughter's wedding) : 
‘* My dear, I don’t see how I am to get along 
without you.” Bride: “Nevermind pa. 
Since. the ceremony was performed, my 


huebdand has confessed that he hasn't enough 





eaved to go to housekeeping; so you may not 
lose meafter all.” 





“Can February. March?” asked tha 
punster, with a sickly smile. ‘* Pevheps not,” 
replied the qaiet man, ‘bat Apri? May.” 

Misister: ‘So you saw some boys fishing 
on the Sabbath, my boy. Did you doanything 
to discourage them?” Small Boy: “Ye, 
sir; I stole their bait.” 

Batu: Papa (after the seance in the wood. 
shed): ‘* Do you keew that it paing me more 
than ié does you to have to whip you?’’ Tae 
Terror: ‘No, papa; I didn’t know it; bus 
now thai you've tald.me I feel better,’ 

‘“As a short and straightforward proposal,” 
remarks ® contemporary, ‘“ nothing bas ever 
surpassed that of tae youth who, on enteriag 
the room, knelt dowa before the lady, and, 
potas a ring from hia pocket, said, ‘ May 

A apy who teaches a select school for girls, 
in looking over the capy:book of little Fanny, 
aged eleven, digcovers an envelope addressed 
to that young lady. ‘'I hope; Fanny,” said 
the teacher, holding up the envelope, ‘that 
this does no} contain a love-letter.” “ Why, 
what an idea,” replied: Fanny; ‘I have ous- 
grown all that foolishness years and years 
ago,” ; 

Appiicant ror Prace: “ Well, I don’é kvow, 
mum, You have a very large family, and 1'm 
afraid I couldn’t do the work. I’suppoce you 
have great trouble keeping eervants, haven’s 
you?” Sharp Housekeeper: “ Yes, indeed. 
There is a big factory full of handsome men 
near here, and every one of my servant-girla 
goes off and gets married.” ‘On! Weil, I 
think I shall suit you, mum.” 

Entra: ‘Hava you heard Misa Sonata 
play?” “Qh, yes.’ “ And hew did you like 
is?” “Not atall.” ‘Not at all?” “No; 
she plays in the worst possible taste, The 
other afternoon Fred and I were jast in the 
bay window, and just as I had accepted him 
and he was stealing a kiss, the horrid girl pnt 
down the soft pedal, and of course everybody 
heard it. I cali her a horrid player.” 


Tur company marched so poorly and went 
through the drill so badly that the captain, 
who was somewhat of an exsitable nature, 
shouted indignanily at the soldiers, ‘ You 
knock-kneed, spray: faoted galoota, you are not 
worthy of being drilled by ® captain, What 
you. need is a rhinoceros to drill you, you 
wretehed donkeys!"’ Then, sheathing his 
sword indignantly, the captain said: ‘ Now, 
Lientenant, you take. charge of the company.” 

“ Wa used to kiss sometimes, didn't we?” 
he said to his wife. ‘ No, sir,” she said, with 
deep indignation ; ‘‘ you never kissed ms until 
after wa were engaged; you tried to, and you 
fought for the privilege, bué you never suc- 
ceeded.” “Ig that.so?” the husband re- 
marked. ‘I’ve kissed so many—" ‘* What's 
that? What did you say?” the wife. asked. 
“Tsay,” said the husband, ‘' £ -have. -kiseed 
youso many times that I oan’’ remember 
when I began !"” 

Mavame Tweepiepee (principal of great 
dramaticuchool); “I: was so sorry I conid 
not be present at your début last night. Did 
you follow my advices, and hold your powers 
in check during the earlier acis, so aa to re- 
serve yourself for the grand climax in the 
fourth act?” New Society Actress: “ Y.e-s,"’ 


‘Madame T.: “I’m so glad. And didn’t the 


audience go perfectly wild over that grand 
climacteric scene in the fourth act?” New 
Actress (sadly): “ They went before the fourth 
act—all of them,” q 

“Oh, Manrrep |” said the beautifal girl, as 
she laid her soft white arms on the moss- 
covered gate. ** What is it, dearest Ethelreda ?” 
inquired the big, manly fellow, softly, as he 
gazed lovingly into ber limped eyes. ‘Do you 
know how many times you have kissed me 
good-night already?” ‘*No sweetheart.” 
“Just thirteen, Manfred, and I'm awfaliy 
superstitions. Don’t you this: you'd better—" 
Just then the moon went under a clend, and 
the creaking of the gate denoted the fact that 


i Manfred thonght hé'd better. 
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SOCIETY. 


Every device that can add to the 
width and prominence of the shoulders is 
resorted to by the confectioners of modish 
toilets. 

Tur King of the Netherlands is still in a 
weak state, and does not leave his room. 
There has-been,.bowever, no great change in 
his condition of Jate. 

Ix fashionable stationery the faintest 
shade of pink.is the latest, there being a water 
mark of Oupid with hie suggestive bow and 
arrow. 

Mapame Cannot, the wife of the President of 


France, is the most democratic of women. | 


She visits all classes, assists all classes, and 
ig kind to everybody. 

Ir is becoming more of a custom with men 
to carry umbrellas to shield them from the 
gun in hot days. 

Waugpre threatened with a revival cf the 
fashion of nets for the hair. The Parisians 
have it with the. objectionable form 
of little gold nets worn at the back of the 
head. 

Tue Queen is very fond of Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig. Holstein, who was lately con- 


stantly with Her Majeaty in those long drives 


in which the Queen delights. Princsss Vic- 
toria is paxticularly bright, and takes the 
most optimistic view of everything. The 
Qacen always epjoys the society of bright 
young people, whose ways and views amuse 
and entertain Her Majesty. 


Tas Dake of Clarence and Avondale had to. 


give up his vieit to Cortachy, which caused 
great disappointment. to the .good people of 
Forfarshire, He is now at. Mar. Lodge,.and 
those who have seen him say he is looking 
very ill and wretched, and much puiled down 
by the mysterious ailment from-which. he has 
been soffering, and which has evidently 
weakened bim a good deal. 

Ix the many and lengthened notices of 
Cardinal Newman's life little or any remark 
has been made on his charming old-world 
courtesy, which delighted everyone with whom 
he was brought into contact. He war not 
only an excellent elocutioniss but a capital 
talker, and by no means disdained gossip on 
the topics of the day. Til quite recently, he 
resembled Bishop Wilberforce in answering 
with hisown hand, and that inetantly, every 
letter; but unlike the scrawly hand of that 
right reverend prelate, the Cardinal's writing 
was especially neat and readable, 

Lrxe‘ntost people of exceptional intellectual 
activity, the Queen dislikes nothing s0 much 
as the dulness of being alone or of having 
uncongeniat ‘people about her. With those 
she loves or likes Her Majesty is as bright 
and companionable as ever, enjoying such 
news of the day agreaches ber, snd seeing 
the humour of a subject or a situation 
a3 qgnickly as ever. ‘The Queen was 
always fond of witty people, and more 
than one grand dame has been invited 
less frequently to Court than might 
have been expected, because, as Her 
Mejesty would say with a little ehrag: 
“She is very nice, but—she dces not 
amuse me!"’ 

ALPHONSE XTIT. has two great pleasures to 
which he coke forward during hisdaily oating; 
the one is to meet any soldiers on the march, 
when he gravely returns their salutes, scans 
their uniforms, or, with the liveliest Interest, 
listens to the band, His Majesty's other 
delight is to encounter some poor person to 
whom he may be allowed to give alma; he 
wants to stop the carriage for every beggar, 
but this is not of course allowed, but perhaps 
once during the “ Royal progress” he is 
allowed to give a silver piece to some seem. 
ingly deserving object. ‘Then great is hig joy 
at being permitted to present the money with 
his own little hande. ‘Take it, and may 
God help you!” E 


STATISTICS. 


Tx London over ten millions of letters are 
delivered weekly. 

Tuere are over twelve miles of shelving for 
the books in the British Museum. 

Neanrxy 70,000 000 passengers were carried 
by the North Metropolitan Tramways Com- 
pany last year, 

THe maximum of production of Florida 
trees now planted will be ten million boxes of 
oranges, end one million boxes of lemons. 

Tx stipends, salaries, and wages to their 
nomerons officers, clerks, and staff, the Cor- 
poration of London spend yearly upwards of 
£100 000. 





GEMS. 


ee 


A suprctcus silence is always better than 
trath spoken without charity. 

Somz men are so covetous as if they were to 
live for ever; and others as profuse as if they 
were to die the next moment. 

Goop temper, like a sunny day, sheds o 
brightness over everything, It is the sweet- 
ener of toil and the soother of dizquietnde., 

A apraT many petty trials of life would 
cease to trouble ug if we only thought how 
little they will matter a thousand years hence. 

Wirtnovt love life is scarcely worth living; 
with it the worst blows of fortune fall com- 
paratively mofiled and harmless. So long as 
we love and are beloved, we can bear the whips 
and stings with stoical equanimity. When 
love fails ua, or the beloved is taken from us, 
then are our armonr of pride, our defence, and 
our safeguard gone. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sponge Appts Puppina.—Fill a pudding dish 
half fali of quartered sour apples that have 
been steamed until tender, Fill up the dish 
— a batter of sponge cake, and bake antil 

one. 

Cake witHovut Eccs.—Two.thirds cups each 
of sugar, water and milk, two cups of flour, 
two teaspoonfnuls of baking powder, one-third 
cup of butter, flavour to taste, This is excel- 
lent for layer-cake. 

Crrartxc boiling water will remove tea 
stains and many fruit stains. Pour the 
water through the stain, and thus prevent it 
spreading over the fabric. 

Cocxroacnes, carpet moths, and the legion 
of smail vermin which infess houses, can be 
got rid of by a vigorcus application of a hot 
solation of alum to their haunis. This should 
be used very strong, and put on freely with a 
psint- brush, 

Grape Jetuy.—Stem ripe grapes and putin 
& preserve kettle, let come toa boil, mash and 
strain. Pntthe juice on to boil for twenty 
minutes, then add three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to every pint of juice, skim while 
boiling ; let cook fifteen minutes. Green grape 
jelly may be made the same way, bunt will 
require a pound of sugar to a pint of juice. 

Lemon Pouppinc.—Heat a pint of milk to 
boiling and thicken with two tableepoonfals of 
corn ptarch, made smooth with cold milk. 
When well boiled, remove from the fire and 
add, while hot, one tablespoonful of butter and 
one cup of sugar. When the pndding is nearly 
cool. add the yolks of four eggs well beaten, 
and the juice of two lemons, the grated rind of 
one. Beat the mixture till well blended, and 
bake, A meringue may be made of the whites 
of the eggs beaten toa stiff froth, sweetened 
and spread on top of the pudding a few 
minutes before removing from the oven. This 





is excellent and wholesome, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue castle of Haorstmonceaus, ia Sussex, is 
said to be the first building erectsd of brick. 

Tr, after having a tooth extracted, the month 
is filled with salt and water, it will alley the 
danger of having a hemorrhage. 

Tur oyster is one of the strongest creatares 
on the earth. The force reqairet to open an 
oyster is more than thirteen hundred times its 
weight. 

Tur Turkish mother loads her child with 
amulsts a8 soon as itis born. A small bit of 
mud well steeped in hos water prepared by 
precious charms is stuck on its forehead. 

Typnorp fever is very rare in China. Sewers 
are unknown in thatcountry. The refuse and 
sewage matter is collected in the cities by men 
who carry it in pails on a yoke, and geli it to 
the farmers. 

Tue kingdom of Italy has a unique library 
in the books of travel of its princes, cach 
Italian prince being bound to write a complete 
account of his foreign travels, even with such 
minute details as hotel bills. 

Tue reason given why birde do not fall from 
their perch is beoause they cannot open the 
foot when the leg is bent, Look at & hen walk 
ing, and see it close its toes ag it lifte its foot 
and opens them as it touches tho ground. 

Tar custom of lifting the hat bad its origin 
when it waa customary for knights never to 
appear in public except in foll armour; it 
became the custom, however, for a knight, 
upon entering an assembly of friends, to re- 
move his helmet, signifying, ‘' lam safsin the 
presence of my friends.’ 

A watcH in the form of a shirt-stnd has 
been made by an artisan in Newcastle. 
With it are worn two other studs, one 
above and the other below the watch. The 
three studs are connected by strip of silver 
inside the shirt bosom, and the watch is wound 
up by turning the stud above. The handa ars 
set by turning the one below. 

Sunricut beingindispensabdle to the preserva- 
tion of the health, it is none the lege indis- 
pensable to the sick in order to regain their 
health. Exclusion cf sanlight from the sick 
room, unless it is imperatively necessary, is 
very unwise, ‘The sick room should always be 
so Iccated that the sun will shine into it ap 
many hours daily as possible. 

Tse Chinese have contractions for all the 
characters of their written language, the uss 
of which qualifies them to become shorthand 
reporters of speeches in their own Janguage. 
They do not practise speech-making, bnt they 
write the contractions with wonderfal quick- 
ness, and the soribes at an imperial audience 
probably write all that ig said. 

Awona the female colonels of orack cavalry 
regiments who within the past quarter of a 
century have repeatedly ‘‘ taken the field” in 
uniform, armed with sword and pietol, and 
only distinguished from any other cfiicer by 
that graceful symbol of their sex, the shori 
riding-ekirt, are the German Empress- 
Dowager, Princess Royal of Great Britain,and 
Ireland ; the Duchess of Edinburgh, Grand 
Dachess Merie Alexandrovna of Ruasia, and 
the widowed Princess Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, mother of the Dachess of Connaught. 

Srsaw is put to strange uses inJspan. Most 
of the horses are shod with straw. Even the 
drivers of oart horses wear straw shoes. In 
both cases the shoes are tied round the ankles 
with straw rope, and are made of ordinary 
rice straw, braided so that they form a sole 
for the foot abous.an inch thick. These shoes 
cost abont one -halfpenny a pair, and when 
they are worn off they are thrown away. Every 
cart has a stock of fresh new shoes tied to the 
horse or to the'front of the cart; and in Japan 
it was formerly the custom to measure dis- 
tance largely by the number of horse shoes it 
took to make the distance, So many horse- 
shoes made a day's journey, and the average 
shee lasted for about eight miles of travel. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aninur X.—A man may rot marry his niece. 
Eumir.—A girl comes of age at twenty-one years. 
G. T.—The census will be taken on Sunday, April 5, 


Love Hatu.—Lord Randolph Churchill {s five feet 
eight inches in height. 


Dustop.—If you are sailing for health you should go 
by sailing ship, not steamer. 


Justice.—If aman dies without a will his freehold 
property goes to his eldest son. 

In Trovsie.—A sentence passed at the assizes com- 
monces to run from the commission day. 


Vexep —Not unless the furniture was left to the 
widow, and by her to the second husband. 


T. T. E—The Dake of Wellington was Prime Minister 
fom January 25, 1828, until November 22, 1830. 


J. B.—The great fire in Antwerp, Belgium, occurred 
fn September, 1871. The city was rapidly rebuilt. 


Aycay Lu —It is not Mlegal to drive perambulators 
on the foothpath, but on some footpaths it should be. 


Worrrep Bos —The note is perfectly good so far as 
proving that you are a quarterly tenant is concerned. - 


Texant.—The water system in vogue fn London Is for 
a cistern in each house to be filled at stated Intervals. 


Over tne Sea —The natives Newfoundland 


** Nuffonlon” with the accent hard on the last syllable. 


8S. Cook —Eddystone Lighthouse, opened in the 
spring of 1882, is 14 miles south-west of Plymouth. It 
ows a light over a radius of 17} miles. 


Coustry Lap —All we can tell you is that 
should be addressed to Constable Ho 
politan Police Office, Whitehall, London. 


Vesta.—The only remedy for your trouble is daily 
exercise—in the open air especially. A tolerably long 
walk every day would probably soon end ft. 


Kay Crex.—You cannot sue for a debt due for beer 
supplied in small quantities, even if to be k off the 
premises. The restriction does not apply to tobacoo. 


Mas. H.—The law does not interfere with gambling 
in a private house, unless carried on to such an extent 
as to bring it within the definition of a gaming-house 


lications 
Metro- 


AtFrrep —John Banyan’s “* Piigrim’s Progress” has 
‘been translated, it is sald, into more languages than 
any other book, except the Bible, but we have no record 
ot the exact number. 


Lapy Anna.—The daughter of a peer retains her title 
of courtesy for life, no matter how she may marry— 
always provided she does not marry a man of higher 
rank, when she takes his title of course. 


EmicGRAnt.—It is impossible to have best quality com- 
bined with cheapness in anything. As a matter of fact, 
the ateerage fares of all British lines are practically the 
same, the figure being about fifteen guineas. 


Pvzztep.—Debenture holders are in the position of 
people who have lent money to the company and they 
got their interest before others. Preference shares 
come next—firat, second, or more ; ordinaries. 


professional lender. 


For Isronmation.—1l. Scotland gives 17,100 men, 
Ireland $1,350, and England 149,150 men to the regular 
army. 2. There are twelve Scotch regiments, mostly of 
two battalions each. 3. The Royal Scots are the oldest 
regiment in the service. 


H. Hvuacues—The British Ambassador to France is 
the Right Hon. Earl Lytton, G.C.B , British Embassy, 
Paris; Commercial Attacké at the Em’ is Mr. 
Joseph A. Crowe, C B.; Vice-Consul is Mr, J F. D. 
Bowden. No Consul in Paris, 


Looxine Our.—There is never a “demand” for men 
of the class you mention, and the only way in which it 
is possible to ascertain whether you can be accepted is 
to offer yourself; no one can for you. We 
should say you have a fair chance. 


Cora.—An late present for a gentleman on his 
birthday an Tse clthes a necktie, half-a-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs, a pocket-book, a portable writing-desk, with 
paper, pen, and pencil, a toilet set, a cane, works of his 
favourite author, or a silk umbrella. 


Dick Hart.—l. Before you think of embarking in 
life as a cow with red shirt, leather ) gum 
boots, plug hat, “trumpets and oe. and blue 
fire, take a turn at any Wharf, or help to unload Irish 


how it with you. We will engage 

take tho eate Oe cowboying out of you. 2. Owners of 
ranches are forbidden by law to engage anyone in this 
country. You must go to the States if you will engage 
in the work, 





Nort Scre,—A tenant of an ordinary house is not 
entitled to remove trees, even if planted by himself, or 
to claim compensation in that respect. 


Tue Wortp Brrorr Him.—Select the pursuit or pro- 
fession in which you think yourself beat to 
succeed. The two professions you name are so very 
gene to each other that it seems strange that you 

associate them together in your mind; but do as 
we suggest. 


Ioworant.—Political parties took origin in the reign 
of Charles I[., yore (out of whom Liberal party 


have di nz 80 because they were in 
sympathy the Puritans and Scottish Covenanters, 
characterised as whey (or sour) faced fanatics. Tory, 


the name given to the opposite party, meant an Irish 
robber. 


Vera —To make pineapple syrup, take three pine- 
apples or ordinary size, pare, and mash them in a 
marble or porcelain mortar, with a small quantity of 
sugar; express the juice, and for each quart take one- 
and-a-half pints of water, and six pounds of fine sugar. 
Buil the sugar and water, then add the juice. Ramove 
from the fire, and skim and strain. 

Ray a wish we could pane you to 
stop at e. Prospects are really much better here 
than in the States. There hours 


here, 

tage to be gained by going out. bet dw 

ther. Lowell and Fall River, Massachusetts 
seats of manufacture. 


a shade 
are the 


AFTER FORTY. 


Arter forty, locks grow thinner, 

- We ~— atouter—“‘ there’s the rub !"— 
inger longer o’er our dinner, 
Shirk the matutinal tub. 


Now we court the homely stew. 
After forty fidgete find us, 

Sad to tell, an easy prey ; 
Leaving lightsomeness behind us, 

We grow graver day by day. 


After forty, saucy misses 
. Treat us like their own papas— 
No fear now of stolen kisses, 
Billets doux, irate mammas ; 
Bat, their white arms calmly resting 
On our shoulders, if you » 
They will ask ({ am not j 2) 
our rheumatic knees | 


After forty, greybeards claim us 
alte as “one of them "—ab, mo! 


We are only forty-three ! 

Old “ Jim Crow,” too, scrawls with pleasure, 
After forty, on our phiz. 

Time, who picks our locks at leisure, 
Winks at wigs—the horrid quiz! 


What's the moral of the matter? 
This, and lay it well to heart: 
After forty, cease light chatter, 
Act no more the stripling’s part ; 
Let us take, with res‘gnation, 
In old fogfes’ ranks a place— 
‘Tis an art worth cultivation, 
That of “ growing old” with grace. 
‘ F. B. D. 


Amy.—If you must use powder, learn to apply it well 
—that is, make its presence imperceptible b7 smooth- 
ing it —— over the skin. e bast cloth for the 
purpose is an old linen handkerchief, one that is in its 
* sear and yellow” age so far as tatters are concerned. 
If you wish to make your neck look a little whiter for 
the evening put on a very thin coating of vaseline, let 
it remain a few minutes, and then apply the powder, 
which, of course, must be done by someone elseif yon 
would have {t perfectly done. 


INTERESTED.—Yes, there is electricity in amber. Ifa 
plece of it be rubbed until it gets warm, and then placed 
near some small pieces of psper or cotton they will fiy 
towards it, cling to it a moment, and then fig off again. 
There is stated to be so much electricity in amber that 
workmen, who make articles out of it, have to change 
the pleces often to keepit from hurting them. The 
largest piece of amber ever found is in the Berlin 
Museum, It is about as large asa child's head. It is 
generally found in smal! pieces, 


Loxc Aco.—The '' Maid of Kent,” Elfzabeth Barton, 
belonged to the village of Aldington, in Kent. She was 
subject to epilepsy, and was pious, nervous, 
enthusiastic. At a somewhat critical perfod in English 
history she devoted herself to public matters, and when 
Henry VIII. was seeking to cbtaina divorce from Queen 
Catherine, she saw visions and heard relating 
to the contemplated action. These were to 
be divine revelations. They attracted great attention, 
and one prediction, that if the intended divorce took 
place the king would be a dead man within seven 
months, aroused the king’s wrath, and she was finally 
beheaded at Tyburn, April 21, 1534. 


Sept. 20, 1890. 


we 


Nor Sure.—Scotland is not independent of England 
nor is Hagland independent of Scotland. Ths tw; 
countries and [reland are parts of the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireland, and they are also parts of 
the British Empire—‘‘ on which the sun never sets.” 


D. Cattoy.—1. Imprisonment for debt is nom! 
abolished, but a man may be imprisoned for contempt 
of court in not paying debts which he is ordered to pay 
and is capable of pa: . The imprisonment does not 
lquidate the debt. 2. You will receive notice from the 
Court if the money is paid by the debtor. 


G. C. B.—Government pays no salary to any hang- 
man. Berry has a retaining fee from the London 
Sheriffs, which binds him to do their “job” first if 
there should be two occurring at the same time. But 
in all cases his price is a matter of and runs 
from about £10 to £20, according to x 


Uspecipep.—It is the most difficult in the 
world to obtain any of the situations you $ 
deed, without infiuential dations, it may 

to be fmposatble. At the same time we are confi- 

dent a time will come when you will be thankfal for 

the difficulty which prevented sacrificing 
sort. 

‘4 


E 
ge 


you from 
yourself to a mere passion for change of some 


Antony.—The violin is the most difficult to 
master of the four instruments, 


Op Customs.—Dunmow is in*Easex, A manor was 
granted to the prior and canons there on condition 
that they should award a flitch of bacon to the couple 
a aoe declare, beer Be sharp stones at the 
door priory a year a atter their marriage, 
that they had not once quarrelied or wished themselves 
unmarried again. The custom fell into disuse, but was 
revived by Mr. Ainsworth, the novelist, and 
others, who found the funds for the filtches, 

F. H. (Poplar).—The first is attributed 
to G. Galilel, towards ihe cbeaeed Gos Gano 
Sithough’ the ecstananine i aly beet antes 

| was v 
determined, and the graduation was made by means 
of little knobs in the glass, every tenth one being 
enamelled. first rain-gauge was used by B. Castelli 


antiquity of bells. In the Book of Exodus golden bells 
are prescribed as appendages to the dress of the high 
priest, that notice may thus be given of his approach to 
the sanctuary. Some writers deem it doubtful if the 
of ies ‘3 this as it he 
some . Be as 

that amall bells preceded | 
however, were used 
paanhnnh -~ — — 
many p’ summoned them to 

athe, and they were sleo used in a 
the service of the Western Church, Ee 


as early as 550. 
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